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BETH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, to be held at NORWICH, 
commencing WEDNESDAY, August 19, 1868, 


President. 


JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, Esq. F.R.S. D.C.L., 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


General Arrangements. 
The Reitents Inaugural Address on Wednesday, August 19th, 
a vee Sectional Meetings, from the 20th to 25th inclusive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the ag Me Tuesday, the 25th. 
Evening Discourses by Dr. Odling, F.R.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and J. Fergusson, Esq. 


The Reception Room, Masonic Hall, will be opened at Noon on 
Monday, August 17th, for sale of Tickets, &c. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to bag Local Secretaries, who will give every 
information in their pow 


BAU BAUREOPOE.D roe 
S H¢ 2h, = 
JOSEPH CROMPTON, SSecretaries. 





HE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons—Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. &c. 
President—The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT LANCASTER, 
commencing Tuesday, July 28, and ending Tuesday, August 4. 
President of the Meeting, 

Col. the Right Hon. J. WILSON PATTEN, M.P. 


Patrons of the Meeting. 


The High Sheriff of Lancashire. The Bets Hon. the Lord Stan- 
His Grace a Duke of Buc- ey. M.P. F. 


clench, K. The Right Hon. Lord De Tab] 
Hs eat ce ‘ihe Duke of Devon- ord Fe Cav rendish, Pp . i 
G. F. Tort Kenli 


e, K. 
The Mi: ost Noble the ‘Marquis of 


The Lord Bi it fM 
Hartington. M.P. e Lord Bishop of Manchester. 


Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Bt. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of The Right Han. W. E. Glad- 

Sefton. stone, &e. 

The Inaugural Meeting will be held in the hk Hall at Lan- 
easter Castle, on Tuesday, the 28th instant, at Noo: 

During the Meeting Addresses will be given, ‘and Papers or 
mere wall will be read in the Sections of Antiquities, Architecture, 
and His 
SExcursions ss Curtinel, ‘Ler Heysham, Dalton Castle, Peel 

stle, Furness, Cartme evens Hall, Si h ll, 

Castle: Bolton Abbey, &c. an a 
mi. eae Museum of objects of Art and Antiquities will be 
forme 

Tickets for the Meeting:—Gentlemen, One Guinea (not trans- 
ferable); Ladies, Half-a-Guinea (transferable) 

Contributions to the Museum, &c. are earnestly solicited. 

Apply to the Hon. Secretaries of the Local Committee, Dr. 
Moore, and John Rofe, Esq., Lancaster; or at the Offices of the 
Institute in London. 

W. R. LODGE, 


ftices of the Institute, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


16, New Burlington-street, W. 
OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING.—The complete 

Course will in future consist of four Sessions, and the Session will 
be from the Ist of October in each year to the 30th of April in the 
following year, instead of beginning on the Ist of November as 
heretofore. The Fee will be of 25. for one Session, or 6vl. for the 

urse of four Sessions, pay able in advance, 

All necessary particulars may be learnt by applying (by letter 
~~) to the Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Ken- 

sington. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL having resolved that on Bae 

1st of January, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY and EDITO 
shall be combined, gentlemen desirous of becoming Candidates 
are requested t to send in their applications and testimonials not 
later than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary of the Society, 
from whom all particulars can he — zined. Salary 6001. per 
anoum, with a residence, coals and ga: 

12, Hanover-square, London, W. 

uly, 1868. 








UEEN’ Ss COLLEGE INSTITU TION “for 
LADIE: 
TUFNELL PARK, cca ll ROAD, LONDON. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per ann. 
” ” le School, 40Guineas ,, 
o Elementary School, 30 Guineas ° 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev. Patrons and jaay Patron- 
esses, address Mrs. More, Lady Principal at the College. 
Scriptural see poder the Bapepeatenaenee of Rev. Wm. 
ll and Rev. J. Wright. 
Maaters. 





Lectures +.» By various Lecturers. 
English +» Mr. Wood and Mr. Home. 
fatin ‘se “Mr. Wood. 
rench | -» Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
rman err "tiirsehfeld. 
Ralian Signor Pistrucci. 
ish ee ee -. Senor Vives. 
Sines, ee - * -» Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
ging . eo .» Herr Bosen and Mr. A H. Monk. 
Drawing Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancing and Calisthenics Mr. Webb George. 
Daily edical Attendant Dr. Rawlins. 





THE col COLLEGE (WALLISCOTE), WESTON. 





RE.—The duties of this Establishment will be | 


RESUMED De on the 3rd of AUGUST.—For Terms, &c., 
apply to Mr. E.weiu, Walliscote, Weston-super-Mare. 


\ Boholastie 


HRISTS HOSPITAL, LONDON. — The 
HEAD MASTERSHIP of this Hospital being about to be 
VACATED, the Governors give notice that Applications from 
Gentlemen desirous of becom ming CANDIDATES for the appoint- 
ment, together with Testimonials as to University degree and 
attainments, as well as to general character and fitness, are to 
be left at the Counting House of the Hospital on or before Tues- 
day, the 4th August next; and all such Gentlemen must appear 
personally before the Committee on Wednesday, the 5th August 
next, at 10 o'clock peecteny. The qualifications required in each 
Candidate are, that he be a Graduate of one of the two Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, and be already in Holy Orders. 
As the duties of the Head gre hye! to ‘gen as well as 
week days (with ny Gentleman 
taking the office must consider nis whole time as vongaged by the 
Governors. Applications should state age, whether married or 
single, present or recent occupation, &c. The Election is vested 
in the whole Court of Governors, and will take place on Wednes- 
day, the 12th Angust next; but the Committee are empowered to 
reduce the Candidates to three, for the choice of one by the Gene- 
ral Court. The Salary will be 1,000. a year, with a residence 
within the Hospital; and the Head Master will hold his office 
during the pleasure of the Governors. The Gentleman elected 
will be expected to commence his duties on the 10th October next. 
Further particulars can be obtained on personal inquiry, at the 

Counting House of the Hospital. 

M. 8. 8. DIPNALL, Clerk. 


July 22, 1868. 
ARTISTS.—The COUNCIL of the ART- 
UNION of LONDON desire to express their THANKS to 
those Artists who submitted Drawings in competition for the Pre- 
mium of Two Hundred Guineas offered by the Fogo’ in a 
1867. The award of the Premium to Mr. H. C us has 
already declared. Artists are requested to send oy this Office for 
their Drawings, giving in each case an order stating the subject, 
and the motto or device by which it is distinguished. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Hon. Sec. 
441, West Strand, July 23, 1868. 








HE PRESS.—SITUATION WANTED, by 
a well-educated Youth, as JUNIOR REPORTER. Twelve 
Months’ experience. Good Shorthand Writer and Paragraphist.— 
Address Prono, care of Mr. J. Horner, 4, Groves- s-lane, York. 
MANUENSIS, READER, COPYIST, Re- 
sident or Non-resident. —A Lady is later an ENGAGE- 
MENT, either now, or some months later. sg is a rapid 
ter,a good linguist, and fond of literary pursuits. References 
offered. —Address E BE. R., Post-office, Albion- street, Hyde P Park. 


JTERARY, ‘PUBLISHING, &e.—A Gentle- 
f Experience, whose time is only Wore — MEN 
is desirous of undertaking the entire or ky al vocageele Pet 
of a NEWSPAPER, 
Business, Would give his gratuitous services in any pe not 
at peseensed remunerative. Has a smal! capital.—Address L. J. T., 
RESS.—An experienced LEADER WRITER 
b is at _—* to contribute one or more Articles weekly, or a 
London Letter, to a Liberal Journal. Moderate terms and first- 
class references. =T. F., 5A, Paradise-~ street, Lambeth, S., London. 
CCASIONAL LIBRARIAN. — Gentlemen’s 
Libraries. and those of Literary “ Scientific Institutions, 
CATALOGUED and ARRANGED by H. SAMUEL BAYNES, 
of great experience in the profession. Steen may be made 
to Mr. rey, Bookseller, 17 and 18, New-street, Covent-garden. 
Address 28, Gloucester-street, Queen-square, W.c, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
W.—On and after the ist of AUGUST the Library will 
be CLOSED at 6 Pr. 2 
of the Committee. 


order 
ROBERT HARRISON, Becrstany and Librarian. 




















OYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY.— 
NOTICE TO FELLOWS. 
The READING-ROOM of the above Society will be CLOSED 
from the lst to the 31st of August next. 
WALTER W. REEV ES, Assistant Secretary. 
_ King’ 's College, hae. 1868. 
UL LANDS COLLEGIATE > ‘SCHOOL, 
TAUNTON. 
AN UPPER MIDDLE-CLASS PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Subjects taken: Thorough English, Mathematics, French, Clas- 
sics, Natural Science, Drawing. Two Foundation Scholarships 
competed for aw at the ea | Examinations. Situa- 
tion unsurpas: ILLIAM REED, F.C.P. 
RAVELLING TUTOR—A Cambridge 
(Trinity) are in Law ett aged 23, is about to 
Visit AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, returning, pro- 
bably, by Tadia, or some ree er , He would be glad to hear 
of a PUPIL ted time of absence 
Two Years. ed Tg with ry A. B., 90, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor- square. 


LIZABETH — ‘COLLEGE, - GUERNSEY. 
Founded a.p. 1563. 

Visitor—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Principal—The Rev. JOHN OATES, M.A., Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Vice-Principal and Master of the Modern School— 

H. C. WATSON, a A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Valuable Scholarsh are open to persons 
educated at Elizabeth Colle 
For Prospectuses, &c., ere 








Exhibiti 





ply to the Principal. 





RIVATE TUITION IN THE COUNTRY. 
—An OXFORD First-Classman, who has had considerable 
experience in Education, will have V. 7ACANCIES in his Hous: 
in July for THREE PUP. LS, to be prepared for the variou- 
Professions, or for the University. Careful instruction combined 
with the comforts of a quiet rural home. This opportunity pre- 
sents special advantages to Pupils whose constitution or tempera- 
ment may be thought to require for them personal attention and 
individual treatment. Terms 80U. per annum.—Address CLericvs, 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5, Serle-street, Lincoln’ 's Inn, W.C. 


I: UC ASIN (first- class) for YOUNG 
ADIES.—Resident Hanoverian and Parisian Governesses. 
Italian, Signor Foscani; Latin, Mr. Wilkinson; Piano, Messrs. 
Sydney Smith and Hillier; Harp, Mr. J. B. Chatterton’ (harpist 
to the Queen); Singing, Messrs. Romer, Bodda, and Vantini; 
Drawing, &c., Mr. Dearmer, exhibitor at Royal Academy; Danc- 
ing, 3 Mr. Lawson; Drilling and Calisthenics, Mr. Everest ; Globes, 
&c., Mr. Fontaine; and © Professor Volta. 
Lectures. = healthily situate, Separate beds. Playground. 
Croquet lawn. Covered walk. Diet of best quality and unlimited. 
Average number. Ling. and 60 
per annum.—Addre: ‘Ladies’ 
Carlton- road, Kilburn. 





Inclusive terms, 40, 50 


uineas 
Mrs. Dearmer, Kilburn 


Jollege, 





{)DUCATION on the CONTINENT. —The 
Misses GEDDES receive a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG 
LADIES for Board and Education in Dresden. Their Establish- 
ment offers all the advantages of a Continental education, com- 
bined with the moral training and domestic comforts of an 
English home. Miss Geddes visits England with Pupils eve: 
season, and returns towards the ys of August to en, wit 
Young Ladies committed to her care—For tuses, and 
references to Parents of Ag ely. to Miss Geppes, care of 
fessor Geddes, University, A een ; or to the Misses Geppes, 
21, Walpiirgis Strasse, Dresden, Sarony, 


fy PUCATION AT THE SEASIDE, 
WEST CLIFF SCHOOL, RAMSGATE. 
Principal—A. P. SOUTHER, M.C.P., assisted by three Resident 
and two Visiting Masters. 

The School, which i and well tilated, is situated 
in the most salubrious ope ot ‘the town., Diet unlimited, and of 
the first quality. Term a 
the pad ny of present ‘and former a his School is noted for 

numbers of pupils at the Public  eereoumen 
juties will be resumed (p.v.) on July 30¢ 








TAMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEECH.— 
kD Mr. A. MELVILLE DELL aay PU re for the CURE 
of all VOCAL I Ly a ng and IMPEDIME The DEAF 

and DUMB a: speak. Private oad in ELOCU- 
TION and VISIBLE SPRECH. —18, Harrington-square, N. WwW. 


ESSRS. FREDERICK BENTLEY & co. 
beg to inform the PUBLISHERS and the general Trade 
that they have just purchased, from the Executrix of the late 
Mr. Tuomas Harritp, his BUSINESS and extensive PLANT, 
and that they are prepared to o— every description of Book, 
and I PR INTING. with the utmost des- 

patch, and on the most reasonable terms. 


AUTHORS.—R. HARDWICKE, Puos- 
LISHER, 192, PICCADILLY, begs to inform Authors of 
Works on Natural History, Travel, General Science. and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, that he can bring all Works published b 
him prominently before the public, hoth at home and abroad. 
Being practically acquainted with printing, and having been 
many years engaged in business requiring a knowledge of the 
best modes of Illustration, he is enabled to offer erect facilities 
to Gentlemen who entrust their works to him. Estim: 
terms of publishing. and other particulars. on ap; lication. Works 


intended to a) ant in the autumn should be put in hand at once. 
Piccad: 


_192, 
HARDWICKE'S CATALOGUE of New, 
ie Interesting, and Useful Works forwarded, gratis, on 


application. 
Lo ton: Rozert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 














RGAN. —Lessons and Practice, at 143, 3, Strand, 
on a fine Instrument (with ee Manuals and "tall Pedal 
Compass).—Pupils and Students may ‘ms on — 
V. S. 143, Strand (Organist, St “Sichael. Stockwell 


IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in 








the PALL MALL GAZE Aik a ae ogee rr of Births, 


farriages, and Deaths are in in the PALL MALL 
‘AZETTE at a charge of Half-a Crown. They may be sent 
‘ro any Advertising Agent, News-agent or Librarian, or, pro- 
x! thenticated, to the Uffice, Northumberland-street, Strand, 





‘0. “TEACHERS of FRENCH. — A GEN- 

LEMAN-is REQUIRED, as RESIDENT MASTER, in 

| the College, Chester... A nowledge of Latin, Greek and English, 

d experience in England, essential.—Address the Rev. ARTHUK 
eed Chester, 





“PEARLIN JEAN.” 


Ts PICTURE COLLECTORS, and Others.— 
The leet pe desire to DISCOVER a PICTURE form 
Sir J AMES ey ~ — oop: 


foe £5 of fea 


a ls. A information that can en respecting 
Picture wil be gratefa tefully received by P. eS a COLNAGHI rs ° 
i, Pall Mall East. 





A BUILDER and CONTRACTOR, in the 
South of Bagiené, is willing to take a PUPIL (non- 
resident ).—Address, An letter oaly, Deaenace, Rayner’s Library, 
High-street, Southam 
(JOVERNESS, (SUPERIOR). on Lapy seeks 
RE ents of Latin, ENT. Teach & Baglish conerally Pe 
tlase References.--Address ©. G., “Horwict, Bolton, Lancashire. _ 
‘SHORTHAND. —PITMAN’S PHONO. 
Private aie faotrucion piven, oP is taught 4° Case ot 78. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. S 


pesbaricy. — GERMANY 
Regains ESTABLISH MENT for YOUNG 
kfort-on-Maine.—First- 














Mimber of Pupils, f eee Ticenen to Clee 

ome CO! erences “ 
Parents ‘of former Pupils. Good references require 
by Ietter, as e. 
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O SECRETARIES of LITERARY, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL and SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, Young 
Men's Christian Associations, &c. 

GERALD MASSEY (‘Author of ‘Shakspeare’s Sonnets and His 
Private Friends,’ ‘ Ballad of Babe Christabel,’ ‘Craigcrook Castle,’ 
“War Waits,’ * Robert Burns.’ ‘ Havelock’s March,’ &c.) submits 
the following List of LECTURES for the Forthcoming Season :— 
1. A Course of three Lectures on Shakspeare; His Sonnets and 
His Private Friends. —2. The Man Shakspeare.—3,. Charles Lamb. 
—4. Old England’s Sea-Kings. —5. Thomas Hood. —6. Pre 
Raphaelitism in Poetry and Painting.—7. Robert Burns.—8. A 
Reading from Poems Published and Unpublished. —9. Charlotte 
ront’.—10. The Poetry of Tenuyson.—11. Sir Charles James 
Napier.—12. Yankee Humour.—13. Thomas De Quincey. —14. 
oetry of Robert Browning.—15. Swedenborg.—16. Poets and 
oetry of Young Ireland.—Address Ward’s Hurst, Ringshall, 
erts. 





PRENCH AND GERMAN.—The above 
thoroughly learnt with an English Tutor at DRESDEN, 
who has now TWO VACANCIES. He has great experience in 
reparation for the Army, Navy, and Competitive Examina- 
jons : can imp«rt Classics and High Mathematics. Terms from 
1001. ayear. He will be in London from August 4 to 18. Refer- 
ences to Parents of Pupils —Address W. X., Lockwood’s, 75, New 
Bond-street, W. 2 eves 
BEPFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Beprorp- 
» SQUARE. 

The SESSION 1868-69 will BEGIN on Thursday, OCTOBER 15. 

Two Arnott Scholarships, giving free admission for two years 
to Five Classes, will be awarded, by open competition, at the be- 
ginning of October. Candidates are requested to send in their 
names to the Secretary before September 1. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





LADY, having a commodious House, healthy, 

and pleasantly situate in the neighbourhood of Leaming- 
ton, who, with the assistunce of an efficient Governess, is educating 
her own Children, is desirous of obtaining One or Two CHIL- 
DREN to EDUCATE with them. The greatest cure would be 
taken both of their mental and bodily cu'ture; they would have 
all the comforts of a refined Home, with the advantages of a first- 
class Education.—Apply Epvucation, Courier Office, Leamington. 


N OXFORD CLASSMAN wishes to Travel 

with PUPILS, for two or three months, to France or the 

German Spas. He makes the tour yearly.—Address M. N., care 
of A. N., Esq., 86, St. James's street, London, S.W. 4 


A SPLEY SCHOOL, WOBURN, Bedford- 

shire, conducted by DR. LOVELIL, formerly of Winslow 
Hall and Mannheim, Author of ‘The Practical German Gram- 
mar,’ ‘Epitome of Englixh History,’ and other Educational 
Works. The course of Study is preparatory to the Universities, 
Public Schools, Military Colleges, Army and Navy Examinations. 
The general Instruction comprises the Latin and Greek Lan- 
(ame and Classics, Geography, History, Elements of Natural 

hilosophy, and pure Mathematics; together with French and 
Germ: for which there are resident Foreign Teachers. The 
premises are extensive, and among the best suited for College 
purposes in all England. A space of eight acres, on a lofty ele- 
vation, is used for cricket and other athletic sports. The village 
of Aspley isa remarkably healthy locality, one mile from Woburn 
Sands Station. Inclusive terms, 50 to 60 Guineas, according to 
age on entrance. 






Y’DUCATION.—A Gentleman, who wishes to 
secure for his Daughter, aged 13, a throughly sound Eng- 
lish Education, with a knowledge of Music, Drawing, French, 
and German, and especially such a moral and religious training 
as will er to become an intelligent Christian lady, will be 
glad to receive from any Lady who can offer such an Education 
as he seeks, a prospectus of her establishment.—Address, in the 
first instance, to Parens, at C. H. May’s General Advertising 
Office, 78, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


|} OTEL MANAGER.—WANTED, by a 

thoroughly Practical and Business man, of great experi- 
ence,an APPOINTMENT as above. Advertiser, besides having 
a perfect knowledge of the business, is a good Accountant and 
Correspondent. References of the highest standing.—Address 
Compass, 95, Regent-street, W. 


ARRISON’S PRIVATE HOTEL, situate 
J in the best part of BRIGHTON, facing the Sea. This 
quiet. old and well-established HOTEL offers peculiar advan- 
tages to Visitors seeking home comforts and individual attention, 
combined with hotel accommodation and moderate charges. 
ines, Liqueurs, &c. from the old cellars of Mr. George Harrison, 
A printed Tariff forwarded upon application to W. H. Royston, 
Proprietor. 


‘REDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON.—Every 

_ endeavour is made to render this Hotel equal to its long- 
existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive sea-frontage, 
has been enlarged and improved. Communications to ‘THE 
Manacer” will be promptly attended to. 


R SALE.—The AtHEN#&uM, from 1851 to 
_ 1868, in Numbers, all perfect and equal to new.—Apply, 
tating offer, to Wii aM JEFFERSON, 3, Shoreditch, N.E. 


TANCING COLLEGE.—The STONE- 
LAYING of the CHAPEL by the Lord Bishop of CHI- 


CHESTER will take place on TUESDAY, the 28th inst. The 
Bishop of Oxford will deliver the Address on the occasion. The 








| Illustrated.— 


0 COLLECTORS of COINS.—Messrs. C. 
ROLLIN & FEUARDENT, Dealers in Coins, Gems, and 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, of 27, HAYMARKET, S.W., b 
to announce that they have just published the SEV ENTH an 
LAST VOLU ME (forming the Supplement) of ‘COHEN’S MON- 
NAIES ROMAINES IMPERIALES,’ price 16s. The Work com- 
plete (7 vols.), 51. 128.—C. R. & F. will be most happy to forward 
to Collectors, upon receipt of address, their priced Catalogues of 
Numismatic Books, cael Roman, and French Coins. 
(COPPER COINAGE.—Batty’s Catalogue of 
the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, and Colonies. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.’ Manchester: 
John Heywood.—Now ready, Part I., uniform with ‘ Notes and 
qreriet 24 pages, 28., or from the Author, D. T. BATTY, 9, 
ennell-street, Manchester, post, 2s. 1d. ; from whom may also be 





| had, the ‘MISCELLANEA CURIOSA,’ or Catalogue of Rare 


Procession will leave the Quadrangle at 11°30 a.m. precisely. There | 


be be a Luncheon in the Great Hall, then to be opened, at | 
P.M 


A Special Train (first class) will leave Victoria Station for 
Shoreham Bridge, and will return as follows :— 
AM 











P.M. 
Victoria _..............dep. Shoreham Bridge..... dep. 5° 5 
Redhill Junction ..... ,, 58 | Steyning Peer, ©.” 
Horsham .......... « » 10°87) Henfield ............0+ 9 5°21 
Partridge Green » 10°48' Partridge Green .. » 5°26 
Henfield ...... oe MUG TRGTMETE cvccccccccee gg OS 
Steyning «++ 9) 11° 0! Redhill Junction .... ,, 6°17 
Shoreham Bridge arr. 11°10! Victoria ........ » 8 


Ordinary Trains will reach Shoreham Station at 10°31 a.m. from 
Hastings and Brighton; at 10°26 a.m. from the West ; at 10°41 a.m. 
from london. Trains (in addition to the Special Train) will 
leave Shoreham Station for Londou (vid Brighton) at 432 p.m. 
2 p.m.; for London (vid Horsham) at 5°20 p.m.; and Lanc- 

g Station for Portsmouth and the West, at 3°59 p.m. and 5.34 P.M. 
Applications for Tickets, either for the Stone-laying or for the 
Luncheon, should be made at once to the Rev. A. C. WiLson, 
Lancing College, New Shoreham. Tickets for the Luncheon will 
be 38. 6d. each. There will be Refreshments on the ground, 
obtained by any persons who may 
Luncheon Tickets There will be Holy Communion at 7°45 a.m 
in the temporary Chapel. Any friends who may desire to be pre- 
sent, aud who will therefore need beds on the night of Monday, 
p~  e are requested to write to the Rey. A. C. Witson without 






be late in application for 





Books, Coins, &c., 1d., post, 2d. 


I OLTORP’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS and 
PRINTS, Ancient and Modern, can be had gratis and 
post-free for one penny stamp.—0. Hottorr & Co. Print and Book- 
sellers, 8, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W. 
RENCH BOOKS—JOB LOT.—100 Trois 
Grandes Loges de Francs Macons, by Em. Rebold—300 
Justice d’une Femme, and 300 Qa et La, both by Fanny Dénoix 
des Vergnes.—9, Great Russell-street, W.c, 


TNHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with Li ‘ 
Ps sf 
* 





List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 

Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
Boorn’s, CuurtoN’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


NJ OTICE.—To Photographic Artists, Print- 
rs sellers, and Publishers, the AUTOTYPE PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) hereby GIVE NOTICE, 
That they are the sole Possessors of the Patent granted to Mr. 
Swan for producing Photographs in Carbon and other permanent 
Pigments, and that Applications for Licences for the use of the 
Process, or for vending Pictures produced by the Process, should 
Le ———— to them, at their Temporary Offices, 5, Haymarket, 
ondon. 


, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, already by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further angmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 


Works as they appear. Revised Lists of the Principal Books in 
circulation are now ready, and will be forwarded, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Lisrary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the 
Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 


| satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for MU DIE’S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of New and Choice Books on sale. 


This Catalogue contains Leaves from Her Majesty’s Journal, 
best edition, 2. 6d.—Early Years of the late Prince Consort, 
38. 6d.—Dixon’s New America, 2 vols. 7s. 6d.—Baker’s Abyssinia, 
9s.—The Last Chronicle of Barset, 2 vols. 5s.—and more than One 
Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest Current Prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


Mupte’s Setect Liprary, NEw OxForRD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





AMPBELL, the POET.—FOR SALE, the 
Portrait of THOMAS CAMPBELL, Author of ‘The Plea. 
sures of Hope,” painted by T. C. Thompson, R.H.A., engraved in 
Semotin’ A A 0. Gelles, ond a in the Nationa} 
ortrait Exhibition at Sou ensington.— to Mr, P 
4, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. _ — 





— 
Crus PREMISES TO BE DISPOSED oF 
King-street, St. James’s-square.—The Junior Athenaeum 
being about to remove to their new house in Piccadilly, the 
LEASE of their present Premises, which are admirably a 
for a Club, IS FUR SALE.—For cards to view, and all oj 
Laer ge ag) apply to Messrs. . BANTING, St. James'’s-stregt, 


. F. & W. 
or to Mr. F. Hepeer, 49, Pall Mall, 8S. W. 





HOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING, in large op 
small quantities. Prices and estimates on receipt of parti. 
culars.—RvussELL Seperie.p, Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS AND SCHOLARS, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with an Index of 30,000 References, 
half morocco, price 78, 


UARITCH’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, arranged in Classes, offered for Sale at the nett 
prices affixed, at 15, PICCADILLY. 


“Though not in the habit of calling attention to Booksellers’ 
Catalogues, the one before us is so remarkable for its extent (it 
consists of 1,130 pp., and describes some fifteen thousand boo! 
the majority of great rarity and value), that we feel bound to 
bring it under the notice of all admirers of fine Books, and of 
students in all elasses of literature.” 

Notes and Queries, June 20, 1868, 

“ This is something more than a trade compilation : it is one of 
the most valuable books—as such books go—that has been offered 
for sale for a long time. Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue is full of 
original and valuable comments on the works offered for sal 
and the whole is got up with an amount of erudition, care, eat 
labour simply inconceivable when it is remembered the purposes 
to which these virtues have been applied This Catalogue ig 
like Johnson's Dictionary, amusing for almost the same reason— 
its extracts and comments: it is a monument to the diligence 
and industry of the compiler.”—7he Leader, J une 27, 1868. 


The following Sections may be had post-free at 4d. each:— 
No. 234. Catalogue of ope and Portuguese Literature ; Works 
on Spain and Portugal; French and German Books, 
236. Catalogue of Works on Natural History, Science, Natural 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy. 
7. Catalogue of Works on European Philology, Polyglotts, 
Languages and Literatures of the Minor Nationalities 
of Europe; Greek and Roman Classics ; Theology; Li- 
turgical Literature. 
239. Catalogue of Oriental Literature, Manuscripts, Eastern 
Travels; Bibles in all Languages; Greek Biblical 


Manuscripts. 
i} 
Voor. 





8 


. Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts, Painting, § 
ture, Architecture, the Picture Galleries, Early V 


cu 8. 

. Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts; Books on Antiquities, 
Heraldry, Genealogy, Topography, Paleeography, Nu- 
mismata ; Typogra) hical Monuments of the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 

2. Catalogue of Miscellaneous and Choice Books in all De 

partments of Literature. 


Bernarp Qvuaritcu, 15, Piccadilly. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies of 
NOEL HUMPHREYsS'S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 12. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 15s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, Oxford-street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of Nozt 

HUMPHREYSSS splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 

2 vols. in 1, published at 32. 3s., may be had at the reduced price of 

25s., of T. J. ALLMAN, 463, Oxford-street, London. It con- 

tains hand-coloured Plates of 850 different Varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
\) prepared from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for 
its purity. Every bottle is protected by a label having name and 
trade-mark.— Manufactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Malvern. 


URNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(Carriage free). 
See our new Illustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratis from 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD 
Knightsbridge. 


P4 




















Sales by Auction 
Modern Books, Remainders, &c. 


f[ ESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 

TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., oD 
WEDNESDAY, July 29, at 1 o’clock, Many Thousand Volumes 
of MODERN BOOKS, in Cloth and Quires; comprising 500 
Harding (J. D.), Guide and Companion to Lessons on Art, pla 
and cuts, imperial 8vo.—1,100 Gough’s Kentish Lyrics, crown 8v0. 
—200 Our Common Fruits, feap.—80 Moschizsker's Guide to Ger- 
man Literature, 2 vols. fcap.—20 Newton's Levant, 2 vols. royal 
8vo.—2 Dyce’s Shakespeare, 9 vols. 8vo.—6 Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
3 vols. 8vo.—upwards of 5,000 volumes of Popular Novels and 
Romances, in quires—2,600 volumes of Aimard’s Indian Tales, 
fancy boards—the Odd Stock, Stereo Plates, and Woodcuts of 
the Children of the Abbey—The Blackwood Rangers ani 
Mazeppa—20 Copyright Manuscripts by the late William Martin 
(Peter Parley)—and a great variety of Modern Publications of all 
—— from the Stock of a Country Bookseller relinquishing the 

usiness. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


Fourth Consignment of Carved-Oak Furniture in the style 
of the Medieval, Elizabethan, and Renaissance Periods, 
from an ancient Artistic Town in the Netherlands. 


R. BULLOCK respectfully announces 

R SALE, at his Great Rooms (instituted 1805}, 21, 

High Holborn, W.C., on SATURDAY, August 8, CAR ED- 

OAK FURNI'URE, including Chairs, Sofas, Cabinets, Tables 

of all kinds, C des, Sideboards, Bool Brackets, 
rames, &c. * 

Catalogues, 1d. each, will be published five or six days before 

the Sale. 
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Ses 
Capital Pictures, Decorative Furniture, Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty, 300 Dozen of Choice Wines, Havannah Cigars, &c. 
ESSRS, POTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
M* by A AUCTION. at ow House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
jwest side!, on WEDNESDAY, July 29. an Assemblage of DECO- 
RATIVE | FURNITURE, econone Cabinets. Dresden and 
Freche ti, Arty data Yano Rane 
resting portra: y Ho: an neller, 
ay being s Verbeckhoven Denner’ frenaine,. Largilliére, 
Landscapes yy R. Wilson. and Miscellaneous Pro- 
in all classes. Also, about 300 dozen of Choice Wines, from 
vate cellars, &c.. comprising Ports, Sherries, Clarets, Sparkling 
Fines, and Brandy of first-class “aati and Brands; a few 
Boxes of choice ea = = Cigars 
Catalogues on "application. 


Valuable Library of the late Rev. JOSEPH HUTTON, 
of Derby. 


qBscré. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
west side), on THURSDAY, July 30, and two following Se i the 
(rest thle LI BRARY of the late Rev. JOSEPH HUTTON, LL.D., 

of Derby : comprising a good selection of Theological and Mi iscel- 
laneo »oks— Works by American Divines—Controversial Trea- 
tises — mS Riblical Criticism — Sermons avd Discourses — Works of 
Unitarian Writers —Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library — Bewick’s 
Birds and Quadrupeds, and other Works on Natural History— 
Books, Tracts, and nts relating to London—Carpenter and 
Westley’s Improved Magic Lanterns, with Astronomical and 
other Slides (some moveable)—Engravings, Drawings, Music, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Library ‘ofa Gentleman, deceased; and a Further Portion 
of the Library of ANSLEY WINDUS, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON —_s SELL 
west side, EARL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- 

LY in AUGUST, the ‘LIBRARY “ oy a GEN. 
LEMAN, deceased ; comprising Standard Works in all Classes 
of Literature, amongst which are Claude's oon 4 Vertes. 3 vols. 
—Canova’s Works on Sculpture, large pa) vols.— Meyrick’s 
gueees Armour, 3 vols.—Gould’s B Birds. 3 Fem Parts I. 
—Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 18 vols.—British 
tne 40 vols.—Wellington Despatches, 8 vols.—Brydges, 
Censura Literaria, 10 vols. fag w orks, by Sir W. Scott, 
18 vols.—Locke’s Works, 10 vols.—Hobbes’s Works, 11 vols.— 
Works relating to —— voraser, a Biography. and 
Miseeliancows Literatu Also. URTHER PORTION of 

the LIBRARY of ANSLBY WINDUS i 

Catalogues are preparing. 





Vers ery Interesting Autograph Letters. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at ae Speer 47, a “square, W.C. 
{west side’, EARLY in 4 mail but very Interesting 
Collection of AUTOGRAPH. rh TTERS, comprising those of 
Roy#l Personages of early date, English and Foreign—Leonardo 
a Vinci— numerous Letters of Sir Walter Scott—ten Letters of 
Richard Baxter and others of Matthew Henry, Isaac Watts, Dr. 
Joddridge, &c. 








Catalogues are preparing. 


Library of the late Rev. J. H. CUFF. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
west side), EARLY in AUGUST, the LIBRARY of the Rev. 
OHN HARCOMBE CUFF, late of Wellington, Somereet ; com- 


The exceedingly Choice and Valuable Library of the late 
FELIX SLADE, Esq., in magnificent Specimens of 
Binding. 
MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
\ ? tioneers of Literary Property and Works pag ae of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b fa on ae at their House, gs el- 
lington-street, Strand. W.C., on AY, Au five 
following days, at 1 o'clock nha Eo» the PSB aw gly iy Choloe and 


Valuable LIBRARY of the late FELIX SLAD sq., in 
maguificent Specimens of Binding, comprising ar re] Prints in 
the finest stute— ly and Modern ‘imens of 


pography—S, 

Printing on Vellum —Choice ~ervice Books — Picked Copies of the 
best Works in English my ——- _ Literature, including exqui- 
sitely beautiful E Skill of the most 
celebrated English and Fh 4 Biuders, ancient and modern, 
amongst which chefs-d’ceuvre of Roger Payne, Johuson, Montagu, 
Kaltheber, apogee Staggemeier, Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, 
Balloo. Le Gascon, De Seuil, Monnier, Padeloup, De 7 
Bradel. rtic, Cape,” Niedrée, Thomson. Trautz-Bauzonnet, &¢ 

May ‘be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of twelve stamps. 


MANCHESTER. 

Highly-Important Sale of the very Valuable Library of 
Books, Choice Collection of Oil Paintings and Water- 
Colour Drawings, and Objects of Art and Virtic of that 
well-known Connoisseur, JOHN BARRAT7, Esq. 


Cer» & DUNN respectfully give notice. that 
/ they have received instructions from JOHN BARRATT, 
Esq _, who is leaving Manchester, to SELL by AUCTION, on 
MONDAY, August 3. and five following days, at 12 o’clock pre- 
cisely, on the Premises, Vakley, Fallowfield, MANCHESTER. 
The LIBRARY is remarkable, not only for the choice character 
of the works, but also for their admirable condition and rich and 
appropriate bindings. In General Literature, there are Library 
Editions of most of our best authors, and in Theology there are 
sets of the works of the older Divines, such as Beveridge, Light- 
foot. Taylor, Hooker, Barrow, and others. In Bibliography, the 
works of Dr. Dibdin form a library in themselves and they are 
here complete and in fine ome The lovers of antiquarian 
research will find the works of Grose, Montfaucon, Meyrick, 
Dugdale, and others in fine condition, and the County Histories 
also form a most valuable part of the Collection, the best editions 
having been secured at great cost. The Uld English Chronicles 
are mostly in Black Letter, aud when it is mentioned that there 
are well conditioned copies of Fabian, Grafton, Hall, Stow, Hol- 
linshed, and Speed, it will be seen that the Collection i -; 7 a 
pete in this anny Be department also. A few of the mo 
mportant books ma ified: Froissart and Sonetrelet's 
Chronicles, 26 vols.—The anneal Register, a complete set to the 
present year, 109 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and Literary 
History, 16 vols.—Coryat’s Crudities, 3 vols —Warner’s History of 
Hampshire, 5 vols.— Whitaker's Whalley and Clitheroe—Brande’s 
Neweastle-on- Tyne, 2 vols.—Allen’s York, 3vols. —Lysons’s London, 
attest! illustrated, 2 vols. : ditto, Magna Britannia, 10 vols.— 
Jugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 5 vols. 155)—Whitaker and 
Thoresby’s Leeds, 2 vols.—Essex, 2 vols.—Hutchins’s Dorset— 
—Stow’s London, 1720—Hoare’s Ancient and Modern Wiltshire, 
8 vols. — Ormerod’ 8 Cheshire, 3 — —Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols. 
—Whitaker’s Rich vols.—Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, 4 vols. large Tlie Bekore Northampton — Domesday Book, 
4 vols.—Surtees and ines’s Durham, 5 vols.—Lipscomb’s Buck: 
ingham—Ilallaway and verano. eg 8 Sussex, 3 vols.—Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire—Borlase’s Cornw: \—Suckling™ 8 Suffolk, 2 vols.— 
King’s Vale Royal, 1 unter’s Hallumshire — Gregson’s 
neashire—Stukeley’ 's Stonehenge— Whitaker’s Craven— Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols.—Aiken’s General Biography, with 
numerous Portraits inserted, 10 vols. — Lempriére’s Universal 














rising a valuable selection of Theological and Mi 

ks, including Prince’s Worthies of Devon—Dunsford’s His- 
tory of Tiverton—Granger’s Biographical History of England, 
large paper, with 310 portraits, 6 vols. morocco—Parkinson’s 
Organic Remains. 3 yols.—Ruding’s Coinage of England, 6 vols. 
Foxe’s Martyrs, 3 vols. 1684— Bibles, Expositions of the Scriptures, 
Controversial Works, Collected Works of Eminent Divines, &c. 
Also, a Selection of Books in Foreign Languages. 





The Valuable Libraries of the late Eminent Sculptors, 
JOHN GIBSON, Esq. R.A., and B. E. SPENCE, Esq., 
and the Professional Library of the late Baron MARO- 
CHETTI. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works il! ustrative +) pee 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13. Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 25. and MON- 
DaY, July 27, at 1 u’clock precisely, the Valuable LIBRARIES 
of the Jate eminent Sculptors, JOHN GIBSON, R.A., and 
B. E. SPENCE, including Sixty Etchings by Her ‘Majesty and 
Prince Albert, presented by the Queen to Mr. Gibson. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt 
af two stamps. 


kK 





The First Portion of the Valuable and Extensive Li»rary 
formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S.A., 
of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 

MESSRS. 

QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

tioneers of Lei Pg Propert bevioN and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by 10 J A at their rw 0. ae, 

Wellington-street, Strand, wo. ESDAY, July 28, and t 

following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIRST PORTION “Ot 

the Valuable and ng tas ARY formed by the Rev. 

THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S. - stand Rectory, near Man- 

chester, who, from age, ili health, and bodily infirmity, is pre- 

cluded from the further enjoyment of his books ; comprising a 

large assemblage of Rare and Unique Works of our Early English 

Poets and Dramatists—several Volumes by ton and other 

Early English Printers—Manuscripts, Block Book, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 

‘post, on receipt of twelve stamps. 


The very Select and Valuable Cabinet of Coins of the late 





EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., Keeper of 


Antiquities in the British Museum. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Preeertg and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL *s UCTION, at ale House, No. 13, 
Wellington- Gres, b . W. o. o ID July’ 31, and 
following day, at jolock } sely, ~ Wey Seloat and Valuable 
CA ‘A BIN ET of Cons of the e lake Tapw RD HAWKINS, 

-R.S. F.S.A., ry of Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
comprising beautiful Patterns and Proofs of the English Series, 

copper, silver and gold, ranging from the Time of Elizabeth to 
the Present Reign, presenting valuable and remarkable as. 
many being of t e highest degree of rarity and beauty, and in the 
choicest condition, selected with great taste at the dixpersion of 
the most Giotitiquishes collections ; also, some Irish, Scotch and 
Colouiat Coins, Jettons, Medals, Cabinet, &. 

Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on “receipt of two stamps, 





y; similarly illustrated, 3 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 
6 vols.—Somers’s Collection of Tracts, 13 vols.— Bible, with Plates 
by Visscher, after Rubens, 2 vols. —Rymer's Foedera, 10 vols.— 
Political a 8 vols.—Roscoe’s Leo Tenth, profusely illus- 
trated. 4 vols. large cr — Weever’s Funeral Monuments — 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, large paper, 16 vols.—Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, black letter, 3 vols 1641 Jewell’s l/efeuce of the Church 
“3 England, Ear! of Leicester's Copy—Claude’s Liber Veritatia, 

vols —Oxonia et Cantabrigia [llustrata, 2 vols. —Meyrick k and 
Skelton’ 's Ancient Armour 5 vols.—Lavater’s Physiognomy, 5 vols. 
—Dugdale’s Baronage of England, 1675—Vandyke Portraits, some 
etched by himself—Girtin’s Views of Paris, the Etchings alone, 
extremely rare, not in the British Museum; ditto, another Copy, 
aqua tinted. 


The OLL PAINTINGS include a Series of Fine Portraits, which 
have ng a the Library ; embracing a Life-size Portrait of W. 
oscoe, Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A.—an exquisite Work of Sir 
Joshua Rey nolds, Lady ‘Beaumont, also his Portrait of Himself— 
Montgomery, by Illidge— Flaxman, by Jackson—Sir G. Beaumont, 
by Hoppner—Kemble, by Sir T. Lawrence—a noble Landscave. by 
De Loutherbourg—others, by Nasmyth, Gainsborough, Eastlake, 
Hondekoeter, W. H. Kui ht, Sam Bough, John Wilson, sen., 
Bonington, Lucy, J. J. Hill i, and Mutrie. 
Aan WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS: A very fine Work, by 
D. Maclise. R.A , painted for Mr. Windus—a beautiful Drawing, 
by John Conens, from Leslie's Collection—a large Exhibited 
Drawing, by 5. P. Jackson—others by Varley, Havell. D. Roberts, 
R.A., Penry Williams, W. Hunt, P. de Wint, F. J. Shields, H. K 
Johnston, Westall, R.A., J. J. Jenkins, Mulready, R.A., Absolon, 
. Chambers, W. Goodall, A. Newton, and others. 


The SCULPTURE: Twocharming upright Figures, by Monti— 
an exquisite Figure of the Infant John und the Lamb. by Galli, of 
Milan—a Sleeping Cupid, by Bernini—a Head of Calypso, by Law- 
son, a pupil of Gibson—and the following Busts: Sir B. West, 
P.R.A., by Behnes—Sir Walter Scott, by Sir #. Chantrey, R A. 
—Byron, y Bartolini—Prior, by Rysbrack—Four, by Noble— 
Augustus, a beautiful work of Bernini—and Grief, by Picoti. 


The PORCELAIN comprises rare and beautiful “oa of 
old Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, ‘sone, 4 Oriental, old Chelsea, Bow, 
Rockingham. Worcester, and Derby China, and some fine pieces 
of old Delph; also, a matchless Collection of WEDGWOUD. in 
the blue jasper. b.ack basalt, and glazed wares ; particularly some 
exquisite Plaques by Flaxman. 

The OBJECTS of VIRTU, CARVINGS in IVORY, &.—An 
antique Head of Minerva, in Roman glass, one of the finest known 
—pair of fine Florentine bronze Busts of Homer and Virgil, from 
the Bernal collection, and a cinque-cento Figure of Ajax—other 
beautiful Italian and French Figures of bronze—an extraordinary 
fine Limoges Enamel, en grisaille, by Laudin—carved Italian 
Ivories, of wonderful beauty, particularly a fine cinque-cento 
Figure of the Virgin and Child, with the Orb—Joseph and the 
Infant Jesus—Head of Julius Caesar, by Cellini—an Incense Vase 
and Cover, by Fiamingo, = other Pieces—a a Medieval 
Shield, earn, £ repoussé—a collection of ancient A 

Also, the Valuable HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, Chamber 
Organ, Pair of Carriage Horses, 

May be publicly viewed the Frids ay and Saturday preceding. 

‘atalogues, 1s. each, will be forwarded on application to the Offices 
of the A 8, street, M 











ASY LUMS for the IM RECILE POOR. — 
£ THE BUILDER for this Week, 4d., or i Titus 

ducted by Mr. Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S , contains eo tinstritione, 
View, Plans. and Deseri ptive Particulars of t! OPO- 
LITAN ASYLUMS to be erected a Leavesden k Ry © ee 
with various interesting Papers, and all the News, 





Sanitary and 
Artisti¢.—1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Newsmen, 





THE EDINBUKGH REVIEW, wo. ccLxt, 
July, is just published 
Contents. 
I. SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
II. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
III. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
IV. LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 
V. WELLINGTON’'S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819—1895. 
VI. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
VII. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF L ON FAUCHER. 
VIII. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
IX. NEW GERMANY. 
X. THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
{ London: 1 x Co. : A. & C. Black. 
Now ready, price 68. ‘post free, 
‘THE LONDON See REVIEW. 
0. x 


Raint 





Contents, 
I. The CHURCHMANSHiv of JOHN WESLEY. 
II. The RELIGION of ABYSSINIA. 
III. The [IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
IV. The RELIGIONS of CHINA. 
V. ENGLISH ADMINISTRATION in BENGAL. 
VI. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
VII. NEWMAN’S POEMS 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Supplied to Subscribers post free for 21e. per annum. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


(OLBURN'S 


NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 





Contents for AUGUST. No. DLXXII. 
I. oo of ARAL aud the RUSSIANS in CENTRAL 


II. BLACKLOCK FOREST. A Novel. 
III. BETROTHALS and MARRIAGES. 


IV. The FOUNTAIN of th 
Nicholas Michel. © CURES ant SRREER.< By 


V. The WESTERN NILE. 
VI. LAST DAYS of an OLD COUNTRY-HOUSE. Part V. 
VII. ST. CLEMENTS: a Sketch in the West of Ireland. 
VIIL. CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. 
oo Pp) eople. By Janet 


Chaps. IV. and V. 


IX. The INFANTICIDE. By Cyrus Redding. 
X. FIOR D’ ALIZA. 
London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


The AUGUST NUMBER contains 
WORTH THE WINNING. By Monx Savitz. 
Chaps. XX. Mr. Treeby Proposes a Drive.—XXI. Ferney Water. 


ILA Wie noe onthe a PANTHER near ALGIERS. By 
Walter Pep: 


Ill. A DIAMOND. RING. 


IV. The MELTING STORY of the 
William Jones, 


Vv. CASHMERE. 
VI. The GIPSY LADY. 
VII. The LAMP of ST. JUST. By Mrs. Alfred M. Miinster. 
VIII. The PHARISEE. Part II. By Fernan Caballero. 
IX. The FIDDLER of the RHINE. 
X. The BACHELOR’S STORY. By Father Tristram. 
XI. The LIFE-HISTORY of a GOOD OLD TOWN 
XII. The MISER. By Isidore Ascher. 
London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
Contents of the AUGUST Number. 
1. The LAST SUPPER of the LORD, as related in the three 
Earlier Evangelists and in St. John. By Rev. Professor 
Milligan, D.D. 
2. The POOR-LAWS and METROPOLITAN POOR-LAW AD- 
MINISTRATION. By E. W. Hollond. 
3. ANEHOuY EARL of SHAFTESBURY. By the Rey. John 
u 








ABBOT of PINNER. By 


4. MUNRO'S ‘ ETNA.’ By the Rev. James Davies. 
5. MAN in CREATION. By the Rev. C. J. D’Oyly. 


6. The EVANGELICAL CLERGY in 1868. By the Rey, An- 
thony W. Thorold. 


7. The OLD MORALITY and the NEW. By H. A. Page. 
8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. 58, Ludgate-hill. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


I Rx® Pr A DUD DG DB, 
for AUGUST, price 1s., ready on the 30th inst. 
Contents. 
1. The —— a HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of‘ Mabel’s 
Lig Chap. 4. A Metropolis in oe ature. Chap. 
The f Pink Satin_ Note-paper. Chap. 6. Frau Mathilde’s 
Senpeele Chap. 7. Private and Cetaeatial 


The ELECTORAL ouT- LOOK. 
CRICKET. 

A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 
PLATO. 

The SPANISH GYPSY 

LORD PALMERSTON, 


PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER, By Antheny 
Trollope. ren on, Tinstneen. Chap. 38. The !uel_ Chap. 
39. Lady Laura is told. Chap. 40. fadame Max Goesler, 
Chap. 41. Lord Fawn. 


London and New York; Virtue & Co, 
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ART-JOURNAL 
For AUGUST, 1868, price 2. 6d. 
Will be ready on the 30th inst. 


yas 


Contents. 
Line EncGravines. 
I. GOD’S ACRE, after Miss E. Osnorn. 
II. THE CONTROVERSY, after A. E:more, R.A. 
Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. 


aie by TUL ere Are CATALOGUE - the PARIS UNI- 
AL EXHIBITION is completed in this Part, and may 
d in One Volume, royal 4to. cloth, wilt edges, price 21s. 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


Now ready, price 4s. 
HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
and JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. JULY, 1868. 
Contents. 
REPORT of the TRANSACTIONS of the ANTHROPOLO- 
oe SOCIETY of PARIS during 1865-67. By Dr. Paul 
roca. 


WHAT IS A TEUTON? 

KNOX on the SAXON RACE. 

The BRAIN of a NEGRO of GUINEA. 

IRAN and TURAN (continued). 

OWEN’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
WAKE’S CHAPTERS on MAN. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


The JOURNAL of the Anthropological Society of London 
contains Articles by Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart. M.D.—Mr. feary 


gg, jun.—Mr. Dendy—Lieut. 8. P. Oliver—Dr. Beigel—Mr. 
McGrigor Allan. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





Price One Shilling Monthly, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 106, for AUGUST. 
Contents. 


1, Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM’S ‘The ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION’ (Concluded). 


2. SUGGESTIONS on PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
3. Mr. HELPS’S REALMAH (Continued). 
4. Mr. BALFOUR STEWART and Mr. J. N. LOCKYER on 
, + as a TYPE of the MATERIAL UNIVERSE. 
‘a . 


5. Mr, pageeere The AUTOGRAPH of HANDEL'S ‘ MES- 


6. Miss YONGE’S The CHAPLET of PEARLS (Continued). 
7. The QUARRELS of FRIENDS. 


8 Rev. J. GILMORE’S SAVED at LAST: a Tale of the Rams- 
gate Lifeboat. 


T a5 SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
For AUGUST. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. Part II. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. Price 1s. 


HE EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the PHI- 
LIPPIANS. By the Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 

Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Notes and Dissertations. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


By the same Author, 


The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


ODERN INDUSTRIES. A Series of Re- 
ports on Industry and Manufactures as represented in the 
Paris Exposition in 1867. By Twelve British Workmen. Crown 
8yo. 1s. (This day. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


Published Weekly, price 6d., ready this day, No. 17 of 


HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH:| 


a Journal of Art, Literature, Decoration, and the Accom- | 
plishments. 
Contents. 


The INFANT SAVIOUR: a Chromolithograph after Correggio. 
PLEASING REFLECTION : a Water-colour Drawing by 8. Birt. 
TREES: Pencil Drawing by J. Needham. 
Also several Papers on Art and other subjects. 
Offices, 81, Flect-street, E.C. 


Price 28. 6d. in cloth covers, 


TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on 
other Matters relating to correct Writing and Printing. 
By an OLD PRINTER. “ An Uld Printer’s treatise will benefit 
all who read it with care.”"—Public Opinion. “ This age = 
a most important subject is very carefully written.”—Era. “ 
work is capitally done.”— Lloyd's Newspu per. 
F. Pitman, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


M (ISS CARPENTER’S Morning and Evening 


Meditations. New Edition, with Additions. 5s. 


é Miss CARPENTER’S 
N ORNING AND Evening Meditations. 


Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 
edges, Price 5s. 


Miss CARPENTER’S Morning and 
VENING Meditations. London: G. Rout- 


ledge & Sons. Bristol: I. Arrowsmith. 


Mies CARPENTER'S Morning and Evening 
| be ATIONS. Opinious of the Press:— 


“It ye ant 0 Gusts with a genuine though a simple 
piety.”—Bristol 
“This mana a4 ne is whet all such books should be— 
in "— Plymouth Herald, 





“It is se fitted for Christian comfort and edidcation 
such as we all equally need.”—Midland Counties Herald 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Ready on TUESDAY, July 28, the AUGUST 
Number of The ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. ANNE HEREFORD. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
Chaps. 17 and 18. 


. MY LOVE and I. 


re 


11. OUR LOG-BOOK. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE 


Now Reapy, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13, Tavistock-street, 
Strand. 





APPROVED 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
BY 


J. C. CURTIS, B.A., 
Principal of the Training College, Borough Road, London. 





1.A SCHOOL and COLLEGE HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND, containing Supplementary Chapters 
on Ecclesiastical and Constitutiona) History, Literature, 
&c. Ninth Thousand, price 5s. 
** A very capital pees ene: ”— Reader, 
** Excelient.”—Musi 
“ Flowingly composed, thoughtful, impartial, 
rich in information.”—British Controversialist. 





pleasant, and 


|2, CHRONOLOGICAL and GENEA- 
LOGICAL TABLES, illustrative of English History. Post 
dto. price 2s. 

“We cannot too strongly recommend this work.” 


Pupil-Teacher. 
| 3. The POETICAL READER. 28rd 
Thousand. Price 1s.; extra gilt, 18. 6d. 


| 

| “An excellent selection, made with great judgment, and con- 
taining some of the best specimens of living masters.” 

| Nonconformist. 

| 


4. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. 27th Thousand. Price 6d. 


to it.”—Quarterly Journal of Kducat 


TORY. 8th Thousand. Price 6d. 


| “ Argues a masterly knowledge of the history of the Old and 
New Testament.”—Church and School Gazette. 


6. OUTLINES of GRAMMAR. Re- 


cently published. 8th Thousand. Price éd. 


gives for exercise.”"—Freemi 


cently published. 7th Thousand, Price 6J. 


scholar.”—Court Circular. 








London: SmmpKin, MarsHAtt & Co. 





| the Bienes Hon. be reagae > Disraeli. 
| Musie 


1 J.C. ATKINSON, Incumbent of Danb: 





3. OUT of the WORLD. By Hesba Stretton. 

4. NINETEEN. 

5. A HUNT by MOONLIGHT. 

6. WIND. 

7. NELLY HUNT’S COURTSHIP. By K. S. Mac-! 
quoid. 

8. ALBERT THORWALDSEN. 

9. BURIED ALONE. Chap. 2. 

10. JUDGE NOT. 


** As an introduction to ryt were we know of none equal 
ion. 


5. OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HIS- 


“A model of fulness and cheapness. It is remarkably clear in 
its definitions, copious in _ facts, and rich in the examples it 


7. OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. Re- 


‘“* A most excellent little he rey complete yet concise, and with 
its facts put in a oae likely to attract the attention of the 





| OLR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


—New National Song, dedicated, ns ex mp 7 perm ission, to 
Words Carpentast 
J... Hatton. 38., free by post for 19 eee — 


Lon 
Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. To be had a F 
PIO ea ee 





Just published, price 1s. 


HE INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT by 
EUROPEAN SETTLERS of the RESOU RCES of INDIA, 
By ARCHIBALD GRAHAM, M.D. 
late Deputy Medical Inspector of the Poona Division, 
Author of ‘The Means of Amelioration of India.’ 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


PoruLar GEOLOGY. Illustrated with 
enty-seven Specimens of Feats and Rocks. Vol. I, 
British Fossils. Vol. II. British Rocks. 
POPULAS MINER ALOGY. 
Thirt imens of Minerals. Vol. I. Earsby Minerals, 
Vol. ie etallic Minerals. 
Price 18. 6d. per Volume. Each Volume complete in itself, and 
cont F post free for 3d. extra each Volume, or through any Book. 


Tilustrated with 


James R. Gregory, 15, Russell-street, Covent-garden, London, 
This day, feap. 4to. pp. 672, cleth, 11. 4s. 


A GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of CLEVE. 
LAND, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. By the Rey, 


'y. 
_ London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





ANCIENT ROLLS OF ARMS. 
This day, No. I., fcap. 4to. elegantly printed, with Frontispi 
Shields, price 4s. setts: 


LOVER’S ROLL of the REIGN of KING 
HENRY III. Edited by GEORGE J. ARMYTA’ 5, 
It is the intention of the Edftor to bring out a series ot these: 


a to the extent of a dozen or more, varying in price fr 1 4g, 


tol0s. No. IL. will contain another Roll of the Reign .. 
ILL. in which — 700 Coats are emblazon 
: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


WR. R. JOHNSTON'S WORKS. 


1 The CIVIL SERVICE “ARITHMETIC. Fourth Edition, 
270 pp. price 3s. 6d. 
2. KEY il Ditto. Mame Solutions of cm the difficult Ques. 


tio’ ek 
3. CI IL “SERVICE LOTS, price 1s. 
London: Longmans & Co. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
EX GLise ODES AND LYRIC§, 
By THOMAS SWANN. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
_ Dub ublin: M* Glashan & | Gill. 
Just ready, 8vo. price One Shilling, 
4WUCLID at FAULT in the ehearem, Prop. 8, 
Book 6; and Théorems 12 and 13, Book 
By JAMES SMITH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liverpool : 


AEDEKER’S GUIDES 


Just published, 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, and 
TYROL. 11 Maps and 16 Plans. 5e. 


NORTHERN GERMANY and the RHINE, 
13 Maps and 31 Plans. 68. 


SWITZERLAND, with the Lakes of Northern 
Italy, pt AN =~ the adjacent Districts of Piedmont, Lom 
bardy, and the Tyrol. With general Travelling Maps, Special 
Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d 

NORTHERN ITALY—to Florence and Ancona. 
6 Maps and 20 Plans. 5s. 


PARIS and NORTHERN FRANCE. With 


Maps and Plans, Second Edition. 5e, 


THE TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CON: 
VERSATION in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ITALIAN; together with a “copious Vocabulary and ‘short 
Questions in those Languages. 17th Edition, 1864. ‘3s. 


BAEDEKER’S HANDBOOKS in GERMAN 
and FRENCH kept on hand. A List on application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lom 
don ; ; 20, South Frederick- street, Edinbu: rgh. 


NEW WORK ON SEMITIC| PHILOLOGY. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


i ORA HEBRAIC, By the Rev. F. 
ena WFORD, Member of the Philological Society of 


Contents : —Chapter 1. Prefixes consisting of a Single Consonant. 
—2. Biconson: ental Prefixes.—3. Negative lrefixes of ee gn 
—4. Affirmatives of Verbs.—5. Aftirmatives of Nouns.—6. Roots 
not used in their simple State.— Appendix. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Honslaiaatesl Covent-garden, Lon- 
don ; and », South F: rederick- vatreet, Edinburg! h. 











Edward Howell 








In Use at Eton, Ww restminster, Harrow, Cheltenham Collest 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich "Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


DPELLLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 


the same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s, 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 38 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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THE UNCASTRATED ED EDITION, 
(NOT FITTED FOR JUVENILE READING). 


Seco! es saane 3 vols. feap. 8vo. Tg 15s. ; or large 
» post 8vo. cloth, 1l. 28. = 


Li MORT. DARTHUR: The I HISTORY of 
KING ARTHUR and of the KNIGHTS of the ROUND 


ABLE. Compiled by Sir THOMA: ALORY, ams Edited 
from ~ Edition of 1604, with a A and Notes, by THOS. 
WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. The storehouse of the Legends used by | 


our Painters and Poets during the last few years. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, | +a 


This day, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GAINT PATRICK: Apostle of Ireland in the 
Third Century; the Story of his Mission by Pope a 
jn a.p. 431 and his connexion with the Church of Rome proved to 
be a mere Fiction; with an Appendix, containing his Confession 
oe Epistles to fo Cssotions Ppatetet into English. By R. STEELE 


D 
mdon: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 











| sags: of FRA 


W. GRANT’S FAUST of GOETHE. 
Homilies Adams & Co. 32, Paternoster-row. 
ect is = keep public opinion suspended concern- 
ing Goethe til some poet of coi spirit arise capable of r doing 
justice to this most prenatal of all his ‘works. ”— Bxaminer, 1854. 
“Mr. Grant has executed his task with great talent.” 


Ready for press, 
____ GOETHE'S LYRICAL DRAMAS. 


D ® LEE BATHS. 


BATHS of GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
NCE. Fourth Edition. With a Supplement on 
BATHS of DAU PHINY (Allevard and Uriage). 4s. 6d. 
BATHS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. With Geese on 
Mountain Air. 38. 6d. 


WATERING PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Observer. 





on 








MISS CRAIK’S NEW NOVEL. 
rs Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 


‘ Leslie Tyrrel, 


‘ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,’ &c. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Collins. 


iv 


Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





‘to 


NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR ON 


IRELAND. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 


JOURNALS 


CONVERSATIONS, AND ESSAYS 


RELATING TO 


| ie ee te ee ae. Se 


By NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 


“The result is a mass of curious information, going be- 
hind the scenes and revealing the inner history of IrR1sH 
questions and IrisH difficulties with a vividness and a depth 
belonging to no other work on IRELAND we have ever read. 


... The work as a whole will enable ENGLAND to understand 
IRELAND as she has never done before, and will shew in how 
much hitherto we have been alike legislating, sympathising, 
and declaiming in the dark.” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, July. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Ready, 12mo. bound, 663 pages, price 6s. 6d. 


KUHNER’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE; 


Containing a Series of Greek and English E 





with the requisite Vocabularies, 


for t 
and an Appendix on the Homeric Verse and Dialect. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


R aM BRIA, Themes in Verse and Prose, 


—1868; with other Pi - 
WARD (ELVYNY DD with other Pieces. By JAMES KEN: 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 2. 
YNHURCH COMPREHENSION: 

to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Tenton: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster: -Tow. 





a LETTER 


Now ready, in crown Byo. ‘price Ba. cloth, 


K YNWits, and other POEMS, By Rosert 
B. HOLT. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, in Svo. price 8s. 6d. half bound, 
TBE LAWS of THOUGHT. By ALExanDER 
ROBERTSON. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GANOT'S PHYSICS, BY PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 
In post 8vo. with Coloured Plate and 663 Woodcuts, 15s., 
the Third Euition, revised and enlarged, 
LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, 


Experimental and Apaited, for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. Translated and ted from GANOT’S ‘ Eléme: 
piyeiawe (with the Author's sanction) by E. ATKLNSON, Ls D. 
F.C Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M. Coll, Sandhu 


pe Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. BARING-GOULD’S POEMS ON LEGENDS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HE SILVER STORE collected from Me- 
diwval Christian and Jewish Mines. By the Rev. SABINE 
BARING-GUULD, M.A., Author of ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages.’ 
“In this book Mr. Baring- 


and fervent friend and a careful 
Gould appears not only as a 


observer of Nature, in her haiy 


scholar but also, and indeed | ing as well - in by her 
chiefly, asa Poet. For here he | plays.... Gould hi 
offers mot for the first time) ndled sone a milar droll 


poetical preparations of various 
material which he has borrow- 
ed, for the most Cars rt, from the 

idle Ages, and 


materials in a no less happy 
manner than the serious portion 
of his work, and has thereby 
shown that his Poetic skill can 
in which he a 8 aaneeal mould itself to many forms. 
poet tale’ This sh shows | Thus his present contribution is 
itself celine in his de- | seen to be a very welcome one, 
scriptions of natural objects, | meriting our best thanks.” 
which prove him to be a true 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der Literatur. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





INTRODUCTION AND COMPANION EXERCISE-BOOKS TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Revised Edition, just published, ia 12mo. price 2s. 
MYHE CHILU’S LATIN PRIMER, or First 
Lessons ; we Model ee 4 Exercises By 


Latin 
BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, ly. New 
aie adapted to the Principles of the Public ‘School Latin 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN: 
Two Companion Books by the Editor of the Primer :— 

Part I. a First Companion to the Primer, price 28. 6d. 

Part II. a Second Companion to the Primer, price 3s. 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Public 
Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. Price 28. 6d. 


By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co-Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. 
Translated by 8S. H. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


A New i. revised and Edited, with numerous emendations and additions, including upwards of 
000 Examination Questions, and a Greek-English and English- -Greek Lexicon. 


By CHARLES W. BATEMAN, LL.B., some time Scholar of Trinity College. 
“Of the merits of Ktihner’s Greek Grammar, now so generally acknowledged, we need hardly speak. The present 


edition, which is based on that of _Dr. Taylor's, of Auerica, has several explanatory Notes, and upwards of a thousand 
Questions appended to it by Mr. B No t can have ‘attentively woanek through these exercises with 





“<The Public School Latin , 
mer’..... we have reasons ~4 
believing to be the best Lati: 
grammar ever Spyies in this | 
country .. 
rn AR fit’ 
to strengthen alike the young 


- appeal to the reflective powers; 
h an influence cannot 


rammar with an interest most 
beneficial to the student's pro- 
reas, when the intellect is thus 





attaining a very considerable knowledge of Greek ; and as the work combines Grammar, Delectus, and Lexicon, it may 
be confidently recommended as one of the best books which can be put into the hands of the beginner.” 
Educat 


‘ional Times, June, 1864. 
London: Simpkin, MarsHatt & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of eapense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 








ing 


hini llecti 


and 
series of facts under certain 





mind as well as the memory, by | 


suc! 
fail to invest. the dry subject of | 


well-defined principles, easy to | ju 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of GRAMMAR, 
being an Introduction to the Public School Latin Primer, price 


“London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


retain and easy to apply. The 
} outery raised against the new 
| grammar on the score of ite 

novel terminology was sophisti- 


e have now a | cal and shallow in the extreme, 
ted for all terms are new, ani 


m 
new, to a boy faring a 
Latin grammar; and the 
| question should be by what kind 
of terms shall we give him the 
a ond ree qecenes Be 4 the 
principles of the language 
attempting to learn. The rede 
Primer «alone boldly has at- 


ee | tempted this, and has succeeded 


beyond all 
| opinion, of 


uestion in the 
, J Re 





ORAL C 


& Co. all Bookselle: 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 42. 


AUSATION; 


, Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to the Chi apter on * Freedom’ 
in the Third Edition of his Examination of ‘Sir W. Hamilton's 


“—— y PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘ Mill and Carlyle,’ &. 


Sey Wiliam P. 5 anon, 


M.A., 
London: Simpkin, Marshall 





1s. 6d. bound. 


bound. 


_ London: Simpkin, & Co.; 
& Co. 








Eto; and W. ‘pobertson.” 3 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan. 
Disayllables are rendered as easy a6 Monosyllables. 57 th Edition. 


by which 


BUTVER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELL- 
ING-BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 


298rd Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 46th Edition. Price 6d. 
Ay yx & Co.; Longmans 


& Co. ; 
ver & Boyd. ‘Dublin: M’Glashan 
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On the 29th instant, price One Shilling, 
The AUGUST Number of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents. 
I. KITTY. By the Author of ‘Dr. Jacob,’ ‘John 
7 & 


Perry’s Revenges. 


| 
21. Kitty follows the Example of the 


Prodigal. 
. The first Fatted Calf is killed. 
. The second Fatted Calf is killed. 
The Feast ends. 

25. A Thunderbolt falls, 

26. The Wrath that works like Mad- 

ness. 

. The COURT of the EMPRESS CATHARINE II. 

(From the Journal of a German Princess 

. LADY ESTHER. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
‘From Olympus to Hades,’ &c. 

. SAMUEL LOVER: his Life, Genius, and Writings. 
With something about some of his Contem- 
poraries. By the Knight of Innishowen. 

. A POPULAR SWISS TOUR. 
. VOX POPULI and the TURF. 
of ‘Charlie Thornhill,’ &c. 

. ADVENTURES on the MOSQUITO. 

. VERA. By a New Writer. Chaps. I. to V. 


. GOODY CHILDREN. 


” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE READING NOVELS. 


—— 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, 
M.A. 3 vols, 


vo. 


LADY HERBERT'S LOVE; 
Sacrifice. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME: a Story 
of Yorkshire Life. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of 
entertainment... ..There is a fund of shrew se exhibited | 
fn the reflections of the writer which indicates a mind of 
no ordinary power Some local characters are exceedingly 

well drawn. The ranting Methodist parson of the manu- 
facturiug town is an instance of this, for his peculiar eharac- 
teristics are displayed with great vigour.”—Atheneum. 


FLIRTS sand FLIRTS; or, a Season at 
Ryde. 2 vols. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


“The story is so told as to be interesting throughout. The 


By the Author | 


or, Self- | 


| 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_@—— 


ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- 


man’s Narrative of the Search for Dr. LIVINGSTONE, with 
Scenes - Elephant, Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. 
By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 8vo. with 
ll R04 158. 

“ This is the most exciting book since the adventures of the late 
Gordon Cumming.” — Messenger. 

“Capt. Faulkner's work is a valuable contribution to the 
modern history of African travels. The successive incidents and 
the journey of the search ‘ay -~ Dr. Livingstone are told ina 
very interesting manner.”— Sta’ 


AROUND THE KREMLIJN; or, Pictures 
of LIFE in MOSLOW. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of * The 
Wanderer in Arabia,’ &. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has 
given us an admirable picture of the great i lies about 
the Kremlin. e takes us to the Sparrow Hill for a general 
view ; then to the Kremlin; to the Chinese town; to the main 
streets aud boulevards ; ; to the hospitals and barracks in the city ; 
to the farms and convents beyond it; to the bazaars and shops ; 
the manufactories and markets ; to the hotels and a houses 

—in all places an admirable guide. Nor does he dwell on = 

picturesque only. He has an eye to social matters, and no 

with care the changes of thought and custom which are likely t to 
affect the future of Russia.”—- Atheneum. 

“ This book is most interesting in every way, and deserves to be 
widely read. It gives a vigorous and picturesque account of the 
ancient Russian capital. Mr. wth's descriptions of me city, 
| of its institutions and its po. are charming, and fuller than 
| any we have hitherto seen.”’—Star. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church, 
and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols. large post 8vu. 24s. 
Contents.—-MAGNATES of the OLD CHURCH—OLD FOLK 
| of the OLD CHURCH—LIFE ROUND ST. PAUL'S CROSS— 
SCEPTRE and CRUSIER—THRONE and PULPIT—ORDI- 
NATION — PREFERMENT — CONGREGATIONS — PEWS— 
| NOTES on STRAY SERMONS-FONT, ALTAR, and GRAVE 
| —IRREGULAR MARRIAGES — LONG and SHORT SER- 
MONS—TEXTS and CHURCH STORIES—STYLE at HOME 
—TITLES and DRESS—SPORTS and PASTIMES—The JOY 
| SONGS of the CHURCH — ROYAL, MILITARY, NAVAL, 
| FAMILY, and NEWGATE CHAPLAINS— POPULAR and 
| FASHIONABLE CHURCHES and CONGREGATIONS — 
| HONORARIUM — SLANG in HIGH PLACES — AXE and 
CROSIER—The PULPIT and the BOARDS. 
“This is by far Dr. Doran’s best work. He has taken the 
| humourist’s view of our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with 
characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of the 
venerable order which in these later times has given us a fair pro- 
portion of sound scholars and good Christians.”— Atheneum. 
** These volumes “ among the pleasantest and most amusing 
| of the season.” 
“An infinitely interesting and instructive work. = onearee 
* Full of entertainment and information.”—Su 


| SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘ New America,’ &c. FOURTH EDITION, 
with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. 
| By MATILDA BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Winter 
with the Swallows.’ 8vo. with Lilustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ‘ Leslie Tyrrel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘*A very clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, and we 

follow her history with deep interest.”—Star. 
n interesting story well worked le 


The characters are 
original and admirably sustained.” —Obse 





heroine's gentle, noble character is well described, a 
shows power in the writer that is worth bringing out. 
book is well written, and its moral is good.”—Ezaminer. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By | 
the Author of ‘ Archie Lovell,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“There is a vein of genuine humour and of real agen 
running through this tale, which is not without a charm o 
its own; and t e characters of the Squire, of Lord — | 
aud of Griselda Long, otherwise the Phantom, are as good as 
anything that cau be conceived.”—Pall Mall Gacette. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author | 


of ‘The Two Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 


“ A well-conceived story unaffectedly told, which, without 
creating a sensational amount of excitement, creates a 
healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts throughout. 
Thecharacters and incidents are perfec tly natural, a quality 
in a modern novel of extreme rarity. In tact, it isa truly 
sensible and praiseworthy book.”—Atheneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. 6s. 


A WALKING TOUR IN NORMANDY. 


By the Author of 
‘ALL ROUND IRELAND ON FOOT.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


* This is an intensely interesting story. It is the best novel 


we have seen from the author's pen.”—S 


|SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Alec Forbes,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘** Robert Falconer’ is a work brimful of life and humour and 
of the deepest human interest. It is a be returned to 
again and again for the deep and searching a it evinces 
of human thoughts and feelings.”—A theneu 
“*Robert Falconer’ is the noblest work "of fiction that Mr. 
Mac Donald has yet produced.” —British Quarterly Review. 
t really would not be easy to speak in terms too high of this 
admirable story. It isa very fine novel, pure and noble in spirit, 
full of true humour, of shrewd observation, and of an exquisitely 


| poetic fancy and feeling. Itig rich in character and incident, and 
in scenes which any novelist ~y be proud to have written. The 


whole tone and spirit of the book are such as to hr, the sym- 
me of every high mind and generous heart.” 

dialogues in ‘ Robert Falconer’ are so finely blended with 
hansen and pathos, as tomake them in themselves an a 
treat, to which the reader returns again and again.” 


Crown Bvuri.pinas, 188, Fiecr-crazey, 
July 24, 1868. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


> 


THE BAYARD EDITIONS. 


A Series of PLEAsuRE Books of Literature, beautifully 
printed at the Chiswick Press, bound in flexible cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, silk headbands and registers; each 
volume complete in itself, price 2s. 6d. 


A New Volume will be published Next Week, entitled 


The KING and The COMMONS: 
CAVALIER and PURITAN SONG. 


Elucidated and Connected by Henry Mor ey, 


Professor of Literature at University College, 
London. 


NOTICE.—In this New Volume of *‘ The Bayard Series” will be 
found a fac-simile of Prof. Morley’s discovery of the Poem believed 
to be Milton’s and a temperate balancing of external and internal 
evidence, so that the scholar can form his own opinion as to the 
value of the Poem about which there has been so much contro 
versy. 


A WINTER in CORSICA. By Two 


LADIES. With Frontispiece and Map. Small post 8vo. cloth, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL 
ORDERS of PLANTS. With Groups and Distinctions, by 
BRIZABETH TW INING. Reduced from the Original Folio 
Edition. Part I. price 3s. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By 
the Author of * The Gentle Life.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s, 
“*The old project of a window in the bosom to render the soul of 
man Peer is what every honest fellow has a manifvld reason to 
wish for.”—Pope’s Letters, Dec. 12, 1718. 
“ We have not read a cleverer or more entertaining book for a 
long time.” —Observer. 
* It abounds in shrewd observation, and trenchant sallies on the 
follies of the world. A capital book.”—London Review 
** Enlivened by an abounding kiudliness, smartness of humour, 
and much good writing.”—#zaminer. 


WALKS inthe BLACK COUNTRY and 
its GREEN BORDER-LAND. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

“His delight in the beauties of English scenery, the mild and 
tender radiance of-English skies and suns, which he thinks supe+ 
rior to American, and the storied buildings of old Kuglish towns, 
kindles in the reader a pleasure almost equal to the writer’ s. The 
volume is a charming one, and should be widely read.” 

Daily News. 


ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in 


Sunshine. By HENRY BLACK BU RN, Author of ‘ Travel- 
ling in Spain.’ With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
** It is full of air and light, and its style is laden, so to speak, 
with a sense of unutterable freedom and enjoy ment. A book 
which would remind us not of the article on Algeriaina Gazetteer, 
but of Turner's picture of a sunrise on the African coast.” 
Atheneum. 


The ROYAL COOKERY-BOOK. By 


JULES GOUFFE, Chef de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. 

Translated and ad: apted for English use by ALPHONSE 

GOUFFE, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Ilus- 

Eater with large Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, and 
161 Woodcuts. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21. 28. 


“ M. Jules Gouffé is the author of this sumptuous volume. He 
has oved to compose it by the sight of the unutterable 
platitudes into which the notabilities of culinary literature are 
constantly falling. It seems that the servum pecus of imitators 
have found their way even as far as the kitchen, and have ravalé 
la profession so as to degrade it in the esteem of ali true judges. 

. Gouffé is an excellent guide, and we can trust him thoroughly. 
Nor should the humble housekeeper be frightened at the sight of 
an octavo which seems only fit for the luxuries of a West-End Club 
la cuisine de ménage receives its due share of attention, aud H 
transcendentel dinners can be prepared from the formulz therein 
contained, so may the simple repasts of Government clerks and 
commercial travellers. The whole realm of the kitchen will find 
in M. Gouffé’s ‘ Livre de Cuisine’ an irrefragable authority; an 
numerous illustrations in the way of chromolithographs, wood- 





ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


“‘ This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital 
| plot and spirited character drawing—three qualities which make 
it quite exceptionally excellent.”—Star. 


| COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 
| By LADY CHARLES THYNNE, Author of ‘ Off the Line.’ 

“* Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter’ may be recommended as a 
healthy work. The story is very cleverly managed and naturally 
worked out. The characters are quite in keeping with the story. 
Pleasant and easy in speech and movement, they = = people of 
everyday life put gracefully on the stage.”— Athen: 


| A NOBLE WOMAN. By J.C. J surname 


Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &. Srconp Eprtioy, in 3 vols. 
“ There is real humour in this story, as well as real pathos.” 

‘aturday iew. 

Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 

HREE WIVES. By the Author of 


‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 





cuts, and even geometrical Sqaxes enable the novice, not only to 
h between good and bad meat, but to lay the cloth 
tastefully, and to fold a napkin comme il faut.””—Saturday Review. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. By 
a New Writer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“It is something, when novels have earned for themselves their 
present deplorable reputation, to find one which is thoroughly ex- 
pon and yet perfectly innocent. ‘Cousin Jack’ is really a g 
novel; and though it has an elopement yet it has no harm init, 
while, though we are ourselves somewhat past the age of novel- 
reading, we have to confess to having been led on and on un! 
what we meant to be a mere inspection of it for the pur of 
reporting its eyes has age in our reading it through with 
real interest.. ny s of great force and 
beauty, is Mea K well written, <A it has a tenderness and deli- 
cacy of tone which show that its writer must be in the best sense 
of the word a real lady.. a is a pure, high-toned, and grace! 
story.”—Literary Ch 





London: Sampson Low, Son & MirsTon, 
188, Fleet-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1868. | 
| 


LITERATURE 
Memorials of London and London Life in the | 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centu- | 
ries: being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social 
and Political, from the Early Archives of the 
City of London, A.D. 1276-—1419. Selected, | 
Translated and Edited by Henry T. Riley. | 
(Longmans & Co.) | 
For this amusing and valuable work the public | 
have to thank the City Chamberlains and 
Common Clerks who carefully chronicled these | 
incidents of city life during the century and a | 
half, or near it, indicated by the dates on the | 
title-page. The folios have been well preserved, | 
though they have often been in peril; and the | 
public have further to thank the Corporation of 
London for allowing the history of medieval 
London to be given to the world. Lastly, that | 
grateful public will not be slow to acknow- | 
ledge the merits of Mr. Riley, who for a year | 
and a half has been buried amid the letter | 
books, selecting from thousands of folio sheets | 


and at its sole expense.” It is a liberal act, for| 
which every lover of historic literature will! 


honour the City. | 

Whichever way we turn in this medieval 
London there is something to interest us. We 
doff our cap in St. Mary Colechurch, and look 


fast to a pillar at Woodwharf, and left there for 
the tide to flow twice over and ebb twice from 
him, while crowds looked on and enjoyed the 
spectacle. 

Taken as a whole, the London clergy of this 
period were of that quality which may be 


at the font in which Edmund, King of the East equally well described under two opposite 
Angles, and Thomas & Becket were christened. terms. They were often both fast and loose. 
We are glad to find ourselves in ancient Grobbe- They were to be found in places where honest 
strete, which has recently been refined into) men should not be found, and their gallantry 


| Milton Street; and we see that the saddler| was of a sort which did not disdain to pay 


busy at work there is “ Ralph le Fraunceys,” | homage to the muliercule. A vast deal of bad 
or the Frenchman. As we pass down fashion-| blood must have been engendered by some of 
able Lawrence Lane we rejoice to recognize in| the doings of these gentlemen of the “good old 
the hostelry there “Blosmysin,” that Blossoms times.” At the same time, while some swallowed 
Inn which was a great house for travellers till, the camel, others strained at the gnat; and it 
the rail superseded coaches. In “Basingestrete” | is almost laughable to see, when serious delin- 
there is a little man making helmets, cheery | quencies were almost the rule then prevailing, 
“Manekyn the Heaumur.” As we wend on! a remonstrance issued by the ecclesiastical 
our way we come to the “Moor of Bedlum,” | authorities, especially addressed to the barbers, 
and shudder at the desolate place which | who, it appears, were wicked enough on Sun- 
is now so densely populated as Moorfields. days to trim the beards and polls of people 
If we get back towards the river we! who cared to look decent and holiday-like on 
mingle with the crowds moving on the) going to mass. 

way, and we observe that queens condescended, _As the eye glances at the immense amount 


what was most likely to awaken general inter- | to useful works in those days, and that the of material here gathered for the illustration of 
est, and mzking his selections intelligible, where | public “ wardrobe” at Queen Hythe is the the history of London, the reader will soon find 
necessary, by concise and spirited translations. gift of a royal lady. The Thames was not that there are as many curiosities in the names, 
Mr. Riley describes the present work as one | the only river then in which Londoners de-' as in the men and things contained in this 
which, “ though occasionally its incidents have | lighted. The Nuns of Kilburne held lands volume. In the year 1347, the first Common 
a legal complexion, is almost wholly devoted | and houses near Fleet Bridge, the lessor of Council of London was elected. Among the 
to such matters as illustrate the local history | which reserved to himself “ one chamber at the | names of members that have since become 
of London in the latter part of the Middle | corner of the said tenement looking toward the famous are those of Bacon and Walpole. 
Ages, and to entries which place before us the | Water of Flete, which the said Stephen has re-| Laurence de Braghhynge is that of a man whose 
manners, usages and notions of the times, indi-| tained for his own use.” We look courteously | descendants are as numerous as the sand on the 
cating thereby many of the now forgotten but | at Stephen taking the air on the banks of a’ sea-shore. The Bragging family has its branches 
most striking features of the then social life.” | river, of which Canaletti has left a view in the all over the world. Some of the members (there 
The work, in fact, does for that “social life” | Guildhall, and we follow a crowd to St. Paul’s, | are 133) appear to have had no surnames, and 
what the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn do for | whither grave men of authority are riding. | are designated from the signs of their houses— 
the times of Charles the Second. These memo- | And there we find a reverend gentleman with houses not being then numbered—or from some 
rials, indeed, do not in the least resemble the dia- | roystering proclivities which have brought him | equally explanatory distinction. Thus we have 
ries. They are made from business books, which | to grief. He is the Rev. Walter Bacon, a chap- | Thomas atte (at the) Vyne, Nicholas atte Gate, 
we are happy to say escaped the curious eye | lain; and having entered the church there is, Godfrey atte Swan, Stephen atte Holte, and 
of the Protector Somerset, or Mr. Riley would | no getting him out of it. He is in sanctuary, | so on. One Common Councilman is set down 


not have had the opportunity of editing them. | and he means to stick there. The magistrates | 
Somerset was one of those borrowers of books | “ demanded for what reason he so kept him in 
who used to be anathematized for never return- | the church; whereupon he acknowledged that | 
ing what was lent to them. Three cartloads of | he was a thief and had stolen sixteen silver 


as Stephen atte Conduit, but an Alderman of 
the same locality has the nobler prefix, and is 
registered as “ Reynald de Conduit.” 

These Aldermen, in those old days, were 


volumes from the famous Dick Whittington’s | dishes that had belonged to Sir Baronian.” almost sacred personages. Heaven expressly 
library were thus lent to him, but not a single | The reverend thief was not molested, but a seal | condescended to take part in their proceedings. 
book ever found its way back to the Guildhall. | was put on the plate, and subsequently “the! When a Mayor was to be elected, the Alder- 
Indeed, if the city authorities have kept their | said dishes, by command of our Lord the King,! men shut themselves up, like Cardinals pro- 
manuscripts with extraordinary jealousy, it was | were opened out in the Guildhall, and delivered | fessing to wait for the will of God in the elec- 


not without justification. With great liberality 
they lent two volumes of MSS. to Francis Tate 
and Sir Robert Cotton. After due time the 
lenders asked for their property. They had to | 
go on asking for eight years, and then Cotton 
sent back a half of each volume. The other 
two halves he bound together and placed in 
the Cottonian library, and they are now in | 
the British Museum! Mr. Riley says of this | 
dishonesty on the part of Sir Robert, that it | 
“would have been called downright peculation | 
in a person of more humble station.” Peculation | 
is too dainty a euphuism. Mr. Downright, | 
the magistrate, would have found a much uglier | 
word. No wonder that Strype fretted his heart 
out in the ante-chambers of the city dignitaries 
and officials of the day “ when he was desirous | 
of being allowed to make extracts from the 
City Books.” Things have changed since Queen | 
Anne’s days. In the reign of Victoria the Cor- 
poration of the City of London invited Mr. 
Riley to leisurely examine these manuscripts, 
all “of high historical value and of singular, 
sustained and yet ever-varying interest.” The 
result of his labours is before us. It is placed 
at the public service he tells us, “not with 
the sanction and good wishes merely of the 
Corporation, but by the Corporation’s desire, 











| to the said Baronian.” Not a word, even of 


reproach, was uttered against the clerical plate- | 


stealer. “The prisoner himself,” says Mr. Riley, 


tion of a Pope ; and when they presented the 
city potentate to the citizens, they protested 
that he had been chosen in obedience to “the 


“would either obtain Benefit of Clergy, or! inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” The hazy con- 
having escaped to Sanctuary, be allowed to | tinental idea of the Lor Maire being a sort of 
abjure the realm.” Meaner men did not escape sacred and potential somebody is perhaps a 
> ry — . seen Tomas putting uP | tradition of a aes mg  oage o a 
stocks in Castl2 Baynard Ward, claiming right | was supposed to take in him. On the other 
to set delinquents in, or deliver ‘them from that hand, let us say that great city merchants and 
place of little ease. A fellow in the stocks was bankers who have studiously avoided the civic 
no unusual London sight in those days, but the | chair, have not shown any sense of wisdom. 
citizens would not allow the greater folk to clap | They imply that it would not have been so if 
ae oe gy renga “en, vag ca a ee “) occupy - If it 
astle Baynard was in an uproar, and Lo as fallen to the lesser tradesmen and some 
Fitzwalter being no longer in possession of that | shopkeepers, we see the reason in the shirking 
edifice (a possession which once made those lords | of a duty which the superior men were bound, 
as pepee’ — ig prong at ge — — or ey are oa Blad, to ——— 
ad to take down his stocks, and console him-; In the old princely merchant perio e 
self as he best could for the loss of privilege. | sacredness of the Mayor fell, by partial reflec- 
pig mrt ~ gd ote the sigh | pear cg the eng oy ‘s — woes oy 
walters immortal. ord of Dunmow he| to the former was flat blasphemy. é 
instituted the well-known “ flick” or flitch, the | next to railing on the Lord’s Anointed. Hasty 
oe - sere — come whose conjugel | =e — = rd to - seep wo i got 
ives had been undisturbed by any “flich” or} off better. The latter might be as rough-tongue 
strife. And this is remembered, whereas we | to a tradesman, or even a journeyman butcher, 
forget the old much-prized privilege of these| as blind anger might dictate, but if the latter 
Fitzwalters, whereby they had the rowning of| were at all “saucy,” dire calamity ensued. A 
traitors in the Thames. The “patient” was made | Leadenhall Market man, haughtily rebuked on 
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his own ground by an Alderman, might now | 


call him a “fool” with impunity; but if 
the medieval market-man was guilty of such 
audacity, he was clapped into limbo for a year 
or so! 

On the other hand, an Alderman was expected 
to keep his faculties on a level with his dignity, 
or the dignity itself went after the lost faculties. | 
For instance, a record in the Journals for Feb- | 
ruary, 1418, is thus worded: “On this day 
Alan Everard was dismissed from the Alder- | 
manry of the Ward of Bredstrete, by reason of 
his dulness of hearing, and other infirmities.” 
The latter words are the euphuistic way of 
rendering what the less-refined market-men 
would have called “being a fool.” We may 
add that, awful potentate as the medizval 
Mayor was, he was not exempt from a then 
very common lot. One may go, in this book, 
all the way to Tyburn, and see Brembre, the 
London Mayor, hanging there like any common 
villain. 

Outside the municipality numerous names 
are met with which arrest attention. The 
Chaucers constantly turn up, and, doubtless, 
the first of the family was a “ Chaussier,” or 
shoemaker. We open the eye of admiration at 
meeting with De la Poles who are vintners, 
and Cavendishes dealing in small and useful 
wares. It must have been a sort of Capt. Coram 
of remote days who obtained the surname of 
Podifat, and there is Euphrosyne herself in 
the hilarious alias of Parnell Portejoie, who, 
however, says Mr. Riley, “though apparently 
owning a joyous surname, obtained it pro- 
bably on questionable grounds.” Yet this 
laughing nymph may have been akin to 
the Jollypaces, one of whom wrote himself 
“clerk,” and must have been of a_ better 
blood than the Gollylollys, who were fools, or 
the Cachemailles, that is, the Hide-ha’pennys, 
who were curmudgeons. There were girls then 
in London bearing pretty christian names, | 
with sad indications of their way of life in the 
only surname they possessed. Mr. Riley says 
of certain surnames of men:—“ Some of them 
are repulsive and abominable, and will not 
admit of being alluded to.” For further notice 
on this, and indeed upon a host of other illus- 
trations of medizeval life, we must refer our 
readers to the editor’s amusing and well-written 
preface. 

Although there was something not altogether 
unlike the Trades’ Union system established 
in medizval London, there was also a very 
active vigilance on the part of the public not 
to be cheated. It was universally understood 
that a workman was to be up to his work. 
There was to be no shirking. There were to be 
a will and a way; work was not only to be 
done, but to be well done; and things eatable 
or drinkable were not only to be pure, but 
purely served. A group of honest fellows, for 
instance, would sit down to have a stoup or| 
two of wine, and an hour or two of talk over 
it, at a vintner’s; but they were not satisfied 
with giving the order to the drawer. They 
deputed one of their company, as a matter of 
course, to go down to the cellar with the 
“taverner” himself,—who could never demur 
without peril of punishment at the hands of 
the magistrates,—and there the delegate saw | 
that the measure into which the wine was | 
drawn was empty and clean, and also that the | 
tun from which it was taken really held the 
liquor it professed to yield. The same care | 
was manifested in other matters. We can 
understand wherefore garments became heir- | 
looms in a family for at least two or three | 
generations. The material was first-rate, and 
the workmanship was in agreement with it. If | 
aman ventured to produce an article of costume, | 


| 





for instance, that seemed of an absurd fashion, 
he was had up before the Mayor to answer for 
his treason against good taste. There are various 
instances of this fact to be found in the present 
volume: one relates to a hatter who had 
achieved an article which he thought particu- 
larly neat for the approaching season. The 
public not only would not have it, but they 
had the offender before the Mayor. The offend- 
ing article was borne through the streets, and 
exhibited in court. Its very appearance con- 
demned it, and its inventor was fined, with a 
serious recommendation not to go and do that 
sort of thing again. With the recollection of 
such a wholesome, if absolute, discipline, a man 
with a taste may walk the streets now, and 
groan as he beholds the ugliness with which 
some of his fellows are content to cover their 
brows. All the matters connected with trade 
and labour will have a great interest for those 
who study the history of those important 
branches in the system of a nation. In reference 
to this matter we may note the account of a 
debt of 34s., due from Alan de Neuberi to 
William Simon, Baron of Sandwich ; “a title 
of distinction,” Mr. Riley says, “assumed in 
those days by every freeman, probably, of the 
Cinque Ports.” The Barons of the Cinque Ports 
are now fewer in number. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that in 
those days parliamentary deputies took wages 
from the masters whose work they had under- 
taken to do. A singular illustration of what 
occasionally occurred is noted under the date 
1328. In that year, Richard de Betoyne was 
one of the members for the City. His wages 
seem to have been in arrear. At this juncture 


| an order was issued by the Corporation “ that 


a coverlet, furred with miniver, which was 
lately, in the time of the disturbances” (alluding, 
Mr. Riley conjectures, to the brutal murder of 
Bishop Stapleton by the populace), “ delivered 
at the house of Isabel de Rokeslee and Andrew 
Horn, the Chamberlain, for the use of the City, 
should be sold. And thereupon, the said Richard 
de Betoyne begged that the same coverlet, 
assessed at its true value, might be delivered 
to him in part payment of his expenses for the 
time when he was last at Parliament for the 
City, at York. And it was accordingly delivered 
to him at the price of eight marks.” The makers 
of other coverlets and blankets were called 
Chaloners, or makers of chalons, the stuff being 
procured from the French town so called,—a 
town which has given its name to our more 
modern shalloons. Other callings have less 
intelligible designations. The Matrilawyers 
even Mr. Riley cannot identify ; but what 
would have been almost as great a puzzle to 
many people, the Traventer, he identifies as 
“one who lets carts for hire.” Perhaps the most 
singular of old callings is that set down as the 
“Bribour.” We have “John of Suthwark, 
Bribour,” and “John the Bribour of Hundes- 
dune” — “meaning,” we are told, “to all 
appearance, professional thieves and pilferers.” 
As a sample of what girls had to endure in 
those days, we may cite the case of Hawyse 
Dennars, whose widowed mother apprenticed 
her for fifteen years to a roper, who was to 
“have her instructed by some suitable woman 
in some befitting trade.” 

We must not omit to notice an act of boldness 
on the part of some citizens, for which Mr. 
Riley is at a loss to account. He comes upon 
an assessment of a loan of 5,000I. to the King 
(A.D. 1370). Some hundreds of names that had 
been appended to it, have been erased by the 
knife; not one is decipherable. Above the 
first erasure this contemporary memorandum 
is written: “Be it remembered that this 
erasure on these three leaves was made by the 





Commoners in presence of the Mayor and 
Aldermen.” The editor adds that “ the reason 
for this very decided step is not stated.” It 
would seem to have been a protest against 
liability to be assessed—a bold, but significant 
step at the time in question. 

We may here safely pause, leaving Mr, 
Riley’s volume to be perused by our readers 
at leisure. We have only indicated a few of 
the contents of 700 pages. In them are the 
materials of a new metropolitan history. They 
have been carefully and discreetly treated by 
the editor; and we have only to hope that the 
wise liberality of the Corporation of London 
will enable Mr. Riley to continue his very 
useful labours. The work could not be confided 
to more skilful hands. 





The History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land, its Causes and its Results. By Edward 
A. Freeman. Vol. I1.—The Reign of Edward 
the Confessor. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Amone the popular judgments that have been 

reversed, there is none more remarkable than 

the verdict in the new trial which Edward the 

Confessor has had at the hands of special his- 

torians and at those of the general public. Mr, 

Freeman is not the first who has rejudged this 

most worthless of those kings who have been 

elevated to the rank of heroes and the dignity 
of saints. The Dean of Chichester did this work 
very well in his lives of those Archbishops of 

Canterbury who were the contemporaries of the 

so-called sainted Edward. Mr. Freeman has 

gone into fuller detail, the fullness of which 
is sometimes the consequence of what seems 
to us overmuch iteration; but even this is not 
without its use, inasmuch as it serves to fix 
the facts (some of them are of great importance 
in our constitutional history) in the minds of 

a certain class of readers. 

This volume, then, is complete in itself, as 

a life of the royal Confessor. In addition, there 

is a spirited account of Normandy, and a clear 

and interesting biography of Duke William 
down to the period of his visit to his cousin, 
the King of England. It was during the crafty 

Duke's sojourn at the English Court that he is 

said to have been acknowledged by Edward as 


the heir to the throne. There is, however, no . 


evidence of this recognition having ever been 
made. It rests solely on the assertion of the 
man who most needed it for his own justifi- 
cation. 

That poor English nation! how truly did it 
illustrate the well-known proverb touching the 
frying-pan and the fire when for the Dane, who 
was infinitely superior to anything said of him 
by clerical historians, it got a Norman in heart 
—a stork for a frog—and hugged itself on 
having found once more an English king. This 
once-overlauded prince could not even speak 
the language of the country where his more 
stupid father had reigned. Edward had been 
long enough a sojourner in Normandy to 
forget all of English but a few words, and 
those he uttered with an affectation of that 
contempt which he really felt and rudely 
evinced whenever he heard English spoken by 
others. We suspect, too, that with the French 
which he learned in Normandy Edward learned 
a vice, not, indeed, confined to the Normans, 
but which they practised without shame. Much 
of Edward’s cruel conduct to his wife, the great 
Earl Godwin’s daughter, which is otherwise in- 
explicable, may be understood by a reference 
to the King’s Norman tastes and habits; and, 
besides, Aidgitha was an Englishwoman. Her 
father, Godwin, is well called the Great Earl, 
not merely with regard to his noble English 
qualities, but for the extent of the Earldom 
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committed to his rule. It reached from the | honour. It was Earl Godwin’s refusal to make 
North Foreland to the Land’s End, with its | the Dover people answer for this act in any 
extreme northern point well up into Glouces- | way but through due course of law that led to 
tershire. What that territory was among the the temporary ruin of himself and family. The 
five Earldoms, the bishopric of Dorchester (the | Normans triumphed, but Godwin and Harold 
then city in Oxfordshire) was among dioceses. | returned from exile, with power at their back, 
It extended from the Thames to the Humber, | and they compelled the King to make England 
and was the nicest bit of church preferment in | English, and to banish such Normans as had 
all England. | not already in their fright banished themselves, 

And Edward had all England, at his election | for once and for aye. As the great English 
and accession, ready in heart and hand to do | Earl soon after died, the Norman writers, and 
him good and loving service. His people, how- | those who have adopted the spirit in which the 
ever, soon found that he had no sympathy with | Norman churchmen wrote, invented a fable, 
their manners, their feelings, or their language. | and attributed Godwin’s death to the special 
His heart was altogether French; his court | visitation of God’s vengeance. But Edward 
was equally so. He was surrounded by foreign | placed Harold in his father’s old office; and 
favourites who bought and sold even church | Mr. Freeman does not hesitate to say that this 
dignities openly before his eyes. Even in the | calling of Harold to the administration of the 
rare case of an English ecclesiastic being ap- | kingdom was the greatest glory of Edward’s 
pointed by the King and his Wetans to high | reign; although, as the author shows, Harold 
official dignity in the church in England, those | was far from being such an out-and-out English- 
favourites had evil influence enough to undo/ man as his father had been. This was natural. 
what their unworthy lord, the King, had done. | Godwin always had not a little of the sturdy 
The people of England saw with bitter indig- | English cow-herd in him; but Harold was the 
nation that the Pope, a foreign prince at Rome, | Earl’s son, had the training of a gentleman, 
had no scruple in ousting an English bishop | could speak French, and he had seen the world. 
from the diocese to which he had been appointed, | He had all of his famous sire except Godwin’s 
and putting a foreigner, and he a Norman, in | prejudices. There was as much difference be- 
his place. A man might go from the Straits | tween the two, with regard to the especially 
of Dover to the Humber, and never be out of | objectionable foreigner, as there was between 
the jurisdiction of a Norman prelate. Norman | Nelson (who told his middies to obey orders 
brought Norman. The church was full of, the | and hate the French) and later English admirals 
land was covered with them. The Norman! who have co-operated with the French navy, 
invasion was complete long before William and | and who found the officers as hearty friends as 





his forces covered the shore from Hastings to 
Winchelsea. Norman lords, hating everything 
English but the land they held, erected their 
castles as much for offence as defence. The 
English could tolerate the old burghs. They 
and the men who held them were, at all events, 
English, and perhaps their lords were not very 
tender masters; but people and lords spoke 
the same language within and around the 
burgh; whereas here was a new and foreign 
tribe, with its gibberish, which the King so 
loved and the people so hated; and here was 
anew and gloomy thing with its new-fangled 
name menacing the people in scores of places ; 
and that people hated the very name of the 
abominable thing, and they frowned grimly as 
they shaped their unwilling lips to pronounee 
the detested word “ castel.” 


they could prove themselves gallant enemies. 

Mr. Freeman says, that “the special object 
of Edward’s reverence was the apostle Peter, 
and his reverence for that saint did no good to 
the kingdom of England.” There was, however, 
more than this. The other special objects of 
Edward’s reverence were his own confessor and 
St. Peter’s descendant. Monkish writers have 
actually praised him on the ground that, if that 
priest had told the King that a black crow was 
not black but white, Edward could have believed 
it! As for his subserviency to the Pope, Edward 
would have placed the neck of the kingdom 
under the papal heel. England was then per- 
fectly “Catholic,” but true English then, and 
indeed ever! 

In Mr. Freeman’s volume, with its perhaps 
sole fault of a little diffuseness, the reader will 





The policy of Canute was to make English- 
men of his Danes; to amalgamate the races, in 
fact. The policy of Edward was to make French- 
men of the English; to give them a foreign 
language; to subject them to foreign laws, and 
to make of them serfs and thralls to the Norman. 
This was the policy, at least, of his Norman 
minions. Edward can scarcely be said to have 
had any of his own. He was by nature more of 
a monk than a king, more of an abject devotee 
than a monk. The sole idea which absorbingly 
possessed him was that of erecting a great Nor- 
man Abbey in Westminster, and making his 
English folk pay for it. That folk had a cham- 
- in the cow-herd’s son, now the greatest 

arl in England; and they needed a man with 
a strong heart, head, and hand. Godwin had 
all three; yet, even thus thrice-armed, he was 
anything but equally matched against his 


find ample illustration of this feeling. The 
author has succeeded in giving interest to 
‘a subject which is in itself important, but 
| which has often failed to attract, through dull- 
| ness of treatment on the part of the narrator. 
|In the present case, the details seem as fresh 
and glowing as if they belonged to contem- 
poraneous history. Such a book will be highly 
and deservedly appreciated. 





The Phaedrus of Plato. With English Notes 
and Dissertations, by W. H. Thompson, D.D. 
(Whittaker & Co.) 

Ir was announced a long time ago that Dr. 

Thompson, who has made Plato his special 

| study, and whose lectures excited peculiar in- 

| terest, had undertaken to edit that writer for 
| the Bibliotheca Classica. We are informed in 





adversaries. When Eustace, Count of Boulogne, | the Preface to the volume before us, that the 
and his arrogant troop of followers entered | “more comprehensive scheme” originally con- 
Dover, on their way homeward, after a joyous | templated has been abandoned, and we are to 
visit to the Anglo-Norman King, they seized | expect nothing further than that, “if this pre- 
the town for their sojourn as if it had been | sent ‘ opella’ should be found useful to those 
prize of war. They assaulted the men, kissed the for whom it is principally designed, the Gorgias 
women, installed themselves in free quarters, | will probably follow it at no long interval.” Dis- 
and were equally astonished and disgusted appointing as this is, it must not lead us to under- 
when they found the enraged men of Dover value what has been done. It is something to 
up in arms, who beat them out of the town, have even one dialogue edited by so eminent a 
not without loss of some life and of much | scholar and devoted a Platonist. Like the rest 


of the volumes in the series of which it forms 
part, it has a practical object, being intended 
for the use of students; indeed, the bulk of 
both notes and dissertations has already been 
employed for Jectures. Though the text is not 
founded on a fresh collation of manuscripts, it 
has been formed after a careful consideration 
of various readings and the suggestions of 
modern scholars, among whom deserved pro- 
minence is given to Dr. Charles Badham. The 
Introduction supplies a full and able account of 
the ‘Phedrus,—as to the true subject and 
proper title of which there has been so great a 
diversity of opinion, but which Dr. Thompson 
thinks “may fairly be described as a drama- 
tized treatise on Rhetoric.” It differs from the 
chapter on this dialogue in Grote’s Plato (which 
the author had not time to consult,) not so much 
in its conclusions, as in its scope and general 
character. It is confined to the ‘Phzdrus, 
while Grote combines with this dialogue the 
‘Symposium,’ on account of their similarity of 
subject. Having been prepared for delivery as 
a lecture to University students, it is naturally 
more didactic and less philosophical, more 
devoted to exposition, and less occupied with 
discussion or critical observation. Dr. Thomp- 
son simply endeavours to convey to the reader 
a distinct and correct conception of the work. 
Mr. Grote enters more deeply into its philoso- 
phy, comparing its principles both with those 
enunciated elsewhere by Plato and with modern 
modes of thought, which, though preferable to 
the ancient, cannot be considered perfectly 
satisfactory, since they leave the logical and 
metaphysical difficulties propounded by Plato 
and Aristotle still unsolved. As to the date of 
the ‘Phedrus, Dr. Thompson coincides with 
Hermann, Stalbaum, and Grote, in thinking it 
not an early production, and gives cogent 
reasons for his opinion. 

The first appendix, on ‘The Erotic Discourses 
of Socrates,’ contains an elaborate analysis and 
discussion of the poetical and mystical palinode 
to Love, the leading feature of which Dr. 
Thompsen considers to be the doctrine of the 
divine origin and subsequent fall of the human 
soul. A passage relating to one of Plato’s pecu- 
liar doctrines may be extracted :— 


‘The Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence or Sug- 
gestion (avapvnotc)— Platonic in the strictest sense, 
for it was Plato’s peculiar invention, and seems to 
have been dropped by bis immediate successors—is 
briefly this: The mind is capable of apprehending 
certain ideas which experience alone is incapable 
of furnishing. Such, in particular, are the funda- 
mental ideas of Geometry, which, though suggested 
to the mind by the senses, transcend in clearness 
and certainty the notions which reach us through 
the channels of sight or touch. Such, to borrow 
the instance given in the Phaedo, is the conception 
of equality, which though originally no doubt sug- 
gested by the observation of apparent equality in 
the size of visible objects, would remain clear and 
certain, though it should be as demonstrable as it 
is probable that there are no two things of precisely 
equal dimensions in the universe. In modern phrase, 
there is in our perceptions of mathematical truth a 
rational as well as an empirical], an @ priori as well 
as an @ posteriori, element; or, to adopt a more 
antique pbraseology, outward things partake of 
invisible realities, which are to be apprehended only 
by the eye of the mind—ovciag peréxer Wuxi¢ 
xuBepvyry povy Oearijg vp. In the Meno, Socrates 
is represented as giving an experimental proof of 
this doctrine: the experiment being tried upon a 
slave-boy whom Meno lends for the purpose, and 
in whose untutored mind the operator produces, to 
the entire satisfaction of his master, an dvapynotg 
of a well-known proposition in Geometry. Whatever 
we may think of the conclusiveness of this parti- 
cular experiment, the general doctrine it was in- 
tended to illustrate is still maintained to be sound 





doctrine by many modern metaphysicians : in fact, 
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had Plato stopped here, many would be of opinion 
that he had proved his point. But he did not stop 
at the fact, as at an ascertained ultimate fact of 
consciousness. He first extends the principle from 
the ideas of mathematical to those of moral or 
metaphysical relation, and then invents an hypo- 


thesis tu account for the phenomenon in both cases. | 


The great moral generalizations denoted by the 
words Good, Beautiful, and the like, he conceived, 


like the primary intuitions of Geometry, to contain | 


an @ priori element, for the existence of which 


experience is unable to account. These ideas, he | 


argues, are not born with us—they are not ‘innate 
ideas,’ in the sense in which Locke and his followers 
use the phrase—a sense which Plato disavows as 


clearly as Locke himself. Not being born with us, | 


whence do we obtain them? They are not to be 
found in the notions of the senses, for the senses 
tell us nothing about justice or goodness, but only 
about hot and cold, white and red, and the like. 
Neither can we obtain them by reflecting on the 
phenomena of sensation, for reflection can only 
arrange existing materials, it cannot enrich the 
mind with fresh matter. It remains then either 
that these ideas came to us at our birth—a sup- 
position already rejected—or that, having been ours 
in a state of existence prior to birth, we have been 
reminded of them subsequently by experience. The 
antecedent existence of tle human soul is thus, we 
see, an inference from a fact or supposed fact of 
consciousness; in other words, an hypothesis to 
account for such fact.” 

The notes on this difficult part of the dia- 
logue are very valuable, tending greatly to 
diminish, if not entirely remove, its obscurity. 
Indeed, we may say of all the notes, that in 
them the student will find corruptions of the 
text skilfully rectified, intricate sentences un- 
ravelled, niceties and irregularities of construc- 
tion explained, common errors in translation 
corrected, the exact shade of meaning to be 
attached to particular words and phrases clearly 
exhibited, and illustrated by references to other 
parts of Plato and to other authors ancient and 
modern, the full force of difficult passages aptly 
expressed, and the general drift of the argu- 
ment continually kept before his mind,—all 
done in such a way as to indicate a thorough 
knowledge and just appreciation of the works 
of Plato, as well as of his editors and commen- 
tators. Dr. Thompson gives an interesting 
description, from personal observation, of the 


lovely retreat where Socrates and Phedrus are | 


represented to have carried on the conversation. 
We trust nothing will prevent the speedy pub- 
lication of the Gorgias under the same masterly 
editorship. 





NEW NOVELS, 
The Moonstone: a Romance. By Wilkie 
Collins. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

WHEN persons are in a state of ravenous hunger 
they are eager only for food, and utterly ignore 
all delicate distinctions of cookery ; it is only 
when this savage state has been somewhat 
allayed that they are capable of discerning and 
appreciating the genius of the chef. Those 
readers who have followed the fortunes of the 
mysterious Moonstone for many weeks, as it has 
appeared in tantalizing portions, wil] of course 
throw themselves headlong upon the latter 
portion of the third volume, now that the end 
is really come, and devour it without rest or 
pause; to take any deliberate breathing-time 
is quite out of the question, and we promise 
them a surprise that will find the most experi- 
enced novel-reader unprepared. The unravel- 
ment of the puzzle is a satisfactory reward for 
all the interest out of which they have been 
beguiled. When, however, they have read to 
the end, we recommend them to read the 
book over again from the beginning, and they 
will see, what on a first perusal they were too 
engrossed to observe, the carefully elaborate 


workmanship, and the wonderful construction 
of the story; the admirable manner in which 
every circumstance and incident is fitted to- 
gether, and the skill with which the secret is 
| kept to the last; so that even when all seems 
to have been discovered there is a final light 
thrown upon people and things which give 
them a significance they had not before. The 
“ epilogue” of ‘The Moonstone’ is beautiful. It 


redeenis the somewhat sordid detective element, | 


by a strain of solemn and pathetic human 
interest. Few will read of the final destiny of 
‘The Moonstone’ without feeling the tears rise 
in their eyes as they catch the last glimpse 
of the three men, who have sacrificed their 


cast in the service of their God, when the vast | 
crowd of worshippers opens for them, as they | 


embrace each other and separate to begin their 
lonely and never-ending pilgrimage of expiation. 
The deepest emotion is certainly reserved to 
the last. 


As to the various characters of the romance, | 


they are secondary to the circumstances. The 


hero and heroine do not come out very dis- | 


tinctly, though we are quite willing to take 


them upon testimony. Ezra Jennings, the doc- | 


tor’s assistant, is the one personage who makes 
himself felt by the reader. The slight sketch of 
his history, left purposely without details, the 
beautiful and noble nature developed in spite 
of calumny, loneliness, and the pain of a deadly 
malady, is drawn with a firm and masterly 
hand; it has an aspect of reality which none of 
the other personages possess, though we fancy 
we should recognize old Betteredge if we were 
to meet him, even without a copy of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ in his hand! We wish some means 
could have been found to save Rosanna Spear- 
man. The cloud that hangs over her horrible 
death might have been lifted by a true artist, 
and she might have been allowed to live and 
recover her right mind, under the tender 
influence of her friend, “‘ Limping Lucy.” Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, the distinguished philan- 
thropist and his lady worshippers, as seen by 
the light thrown on him by his ardent admirer, 
Miss Clack, is very cieverly managed; the 
reader suspects him, like Sergeant Cuff and Mr. 
Bruff; but the reader is destined to be quite 
as much taken by surprise as they were. 


Two French Marriages. By Mrs. C. Jenkin. 
| 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
| THESE are two charming stories by the author 
| of ‘Cousin Stella,’ full of interest, and grace- 
| fully narrated. They are better, and much more 
| skilfully constructed than any of the author's 
| former works, but they fulfil the promise which 
| those novels contained. The first story is of a 
| young orphan girl, the daughter of a French 
| woman of high rank and a Hungarian musician, 
| whom she had married in spite of all the hin- 
drances which hedge round young girls in 
France. Her family discarded her; and on the 
, death of both husband and wife, their orphan 
daughter Regina is brought up by a relative 
who does not love her, though she is not unkind 
to the girl—only neglects her. Regina is of a fine 
nature, full of noble qualities and tender affec- 
tions, but with a few latent possibilities in her 
character which may become dangerous to 
herself and to others. The relative who takes 
charge of Regina has a young kinsman, Paul 
Latour de La Mothe, who insists on being an 
artist instead of a fine gentleman. His mother, 
a widow, devoted to her only son, but who loves 
to have her own way, wrecks his life accord- 
ing to the light she has ; for she is a good woman. 
She has taken a prejudice against the woman her 
son loves and wishes to marry. This drives him 
away from her. Paul goes to Rome and becomes 





ae 
|a great artist ; the young woman he has loved 
_Inarries somebody else. Of course they fall into 
unlawful love when they see each other again 
but it is interrupted before they can grow 
tired of each other, and they are once more 
separated. Regina has loved Paul in secret, 
and intensely. In the natural course of the 
| various proposals and counter-proposals of 
French marriage, it is at last arranged that 
Paul shall marry Regina. The marriage takeg 
place, and there is every chance for their hap- 
piness if let alone. But Madame Aubry, Paul's 
first love, is left a widow; she does not love 
him, but she wants to take him from Regina, 
She is an accomplished coquette, and knows 
how to manage Paul; and she has the further 
advantage of not being his wife. Paul becomes 
| herslave ; Regina becomes jealous and wretched; 
she has no chance against her rival. The work- 
ing out of this portion of the married life 
of Regina and Paul is delicately handled and 
cleverly managed. Paul has relentings to his 
wife, and all might still come right in time, but 
he goes to Russia to fulfil an Imperial commis- 
peed: a letter of his to Madame Aubry falls 
into Regina’s hands when she is on the verge 
|of her confinement, and she becomes mad. 
; Paul, between remorse and the latent regard 
| he had for his wife, falls in love with her now 
| that she hates him and cannot bear him in her 
| presence. He sets himself to win her, but there 
is a terrible catastrophe; and though there is 
a gleam of hope that Regina may recover, and 
that all may be well again, the story closes 
with only a “ rainbow above the wreck.” This 
story has the grace and lightness of one of poor 
Charles de Bernard’s novels, and has also some 
qualities that are purely English. It is an 
exceedingly interesting story. 
The other “ French marriage” is much gayer. 
It is lively and pleasant, and ends most agree- 
ably. The sketches of French provincial society 
at Magny-le-Sec remind us of some parts of 
‘Eugénie Grandet. They make one thankful 
that our own lot is not cast there. The 
Vicomtesse de Beaupré, after being married 
when almost a child to a horrible old man, and 
after bearing her noble husband’s tyrannical 
temper with a patience that must have touched 
the heart of her guardian angel, she is left a 
widow, and then she enjoys her liberty, and is 
a most fascinating fine lady, till her time comes, 
and then she falls in love in so charming a 
manner that no man will be able to read of it 
without envy. There are great difficulties ; but 
the man she loves is so worthy of her in every 
respect, so suited to her in character,—though 
his social position is below hers,—that the 
reader's interest and sympathy are secured, 
The wilful and bewitching little Viscountess 
surmounts all obstacles but one, and that is 
Raymond Savoisy’s duty to his parents. His 
father is a Protestant pastor, with a disapproval 
of Popery that makes him feel he would rather 
his son should die than marry a Catholic. The 
mother is even more sternly opposed. Deeply 
as Raymond is attached to the Vicountess, and 
she to him, neither of them entertains an idea 
of opposing the parental will. This deep sense 
of the obligation of duty, to be obeyed at all 
sacrifice, makes a striking point in the story, 
and gives it a strong interest quite inde- 
pendent of the love affair. The Huguenot father 
and mother are firm in the sacrifice of them- 
selves and their children also, to their idea of 
religion; and although the reader finds them 
rather hard and narrow, he cannot but respect 
their sincerity. However, at last all is happily 
ended by the impetuous little Viscountess 
declaring her adhesion to the pastor’s religion ! 
The Protestant reader will rejoice in so charm- 





ing a convert, and even a Catholic reader will 
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forgive her under the extenuating circum- | ‘bashed tile,’ as one of the young gentlemen | 


stances. : ie 
Two more charming and graceful stories it 
has seldom been our lot to read. 





Charles Stennis, Writer to the Signet: a Novel. 
By John Lane Ford. 3 vols. (Saunders, Otley 
& Co.) 

Wuart Mr. Charles Stennis has done, or by 

what qualities he is distinguished, that Mr. 

John Lane Ford should think him worthy of 

a biography in three volumes, we cannot state 

with precision; for though we have laboured 

to form his acquaintance, our knowledge of the 
gentleman’s mental, moral, social, and personal 
characteristics is vague and shadowy. That he 
is a Writer to the Signet, the title-page of his 
personal history furnishes evidence, and from 
the statements of the memoir it appears that 
he lives in Edinburgh, and enjoys the esteem 
of a select circle of friends, whose modes of 
speech and action bear only a faint resemblance 
to the language and doings of any men and 
women against whom we have jostled in good 
or bad society. He may, perhaps, be an honest 
fellow and able lawyer; but through the un- 
readableness of the pages in which he is pre- 
sented to the world outside the small circle of 
his. companions, we know very little more about 
him than we did before Mr. Ford undertook to 
be his historian, or than any reader may learn 
from the designation of Mr. Ford’s book. One 
of his friends is a Mr. Winley, whose moderate 

affection for Charles's sister is described as a 

sentimental condition in which “he had not 

et entirely relinquished his idea of Madeline.” 
Thilst Mr. Winley still retains something of 
“his idea of Madeline,” he attends one of the 
weekly promenades in Princes Street Gardens, 
where he has the ill luck to lose first his bodily 
equilibrium, then his hat, and lastly his pre- 
sence of mind. “But Mr. Winley,” says the 
narrator of these successive losses, “ was very 
unfortunate, for, in stepping forward as they 
resumed their walk, he stumbled over a terrier 
dog (dogs are not admitted into the Gardens, 
and dogs abound there) and fell his full length 
on the grass, nearly squashing the life out of a 
child in doing so. This was very awkward ; and 
to add to the misfortune, his hat, blown by the 
wind, which was decidedly strong, rolled away 
down the slope, followed by the terrier, which 
seemed to enjoy the fun.” Before the ill-starred 
Mr. Winley can recover his chapeau, he becomes 
an object of universal derision to. the pro- 
menaders. “ Would no one catch it for him?” 
the narrative proceeds. “Generally, in such 
cases, some benevolent individual rushes for- 
ward to assist. Alas, no! A young gentleman, 
however, of about eleven years of age, with a 
companion, espied it. The young gentlemen 
were not unacquainted with football, and neither 
saw any reason why Mr. Winley’s hat should 
not serve as a makeshift for playing that joyous 
game. Accordingly, the young demons, uttering 

a simultaneous war-whoop, rushed to the attack. 

Bang went the foot, smash went the hat. Dinted 

with the strokes of battle, convulsed and shivered, 

broken, bruised, and scarred, but with unimagin- 
able grace, up rose the hat, swan-like, into the 
air, The little devils, with full blood up, and 
amid screams and laughter from the crowd, 
rushed to the attack. But Mr. Winley could 
stand it no longer. From a dignified walk he 
broke into the swiftest gallop, and, with his com- 
manding stride, he soon bore down on the two 
hat destroyers. Catching the one by the collar, 
he gave him a whip across the posterior with 
his cane, and tripped up the other, who, unfor- 
tunately, fell on the top of his hat, Samson-like, 
doing more mischief by a final effort than all 
he had done hitherto, Mr. Winley seized the 


called it, and made for Princes Street, where he | 
hailed a cab, and drove off.” Scarcely had Mr. 
Winley escaped from the scene of his discom- 
fiture when Fanny and Somerset Hay—two| 
young ladies of high position amongst the well- | 
descended belles of Edinburgh—laugh over the | 
incident in the following style:—“ ‘Oh, dear!’ | 
said Fanny, and she laughed till tears run down | 
her cheeks. ‘Oh, how ridiculous !’-—‘ That little 
boy got it so nicely, chimed in Somerset, allud- 
ing to the cut Mr. Winley had made across the | 
young gentleman.—‘ He is not going to return, 
said Madeline.—‘ Poor fellow! it is worse than | 
you, Charles, after all.’ —‘ Worse than I—rather. 
| But upon my word, I think I would have licked 
the little rascal too. It must have been horribly 





| aggravating. That chap will be good at a drop | 


| kick I'll be bound.”—* A drop kick,—that is 
one of your horrid slang phrases, I suppose,’ 
said Somerset, who liked slang phrases.—‘ You 


| 
| ‘That is all—gammon,’ said Sethy ; ‘it is slang.’ 


| —‘That is slang, any way,’ said Fanny.—‘I 


| What do girls of the period at Edinburgh say 
| to this illustration of their taste and temper ? 
Though ‘Charles Stennis’ contains nothing 
of Mr. Winley’s pursuit of his ‘‘convulsed and 
| shivered hat,” it contains several passages of 
similar humour and force. The author has affec- 
| tionately dedicated the book to his father, who 
| must feel that he has not lived in vain. The 
sire of Mr. John Lane Ford need not fear to 
look his enemies in the face. 





The Squire of Chapel Daresfield: a Novel. By 
Whieldon Baddeley. 2 vols. (Saunders, Otley 
& Co.) 

THERE are flashes of cleverness in this novel, 

occasionally some tolerably spirited sketching 

of scenes and characters; but it is a non- 
sensical story, made up of shreds and patches. 

There are apparently fag-ends of half-a-dozen 

stories thrown together after the fashion called 

“higeledy-piggledy.” The leading heroine, 

Miss Ina Errington, appears under two, if not 

more, names, to the utter perplexity of the 

reader. The other characters come and go, and 
| seem to have neither end nor beginning to their 
| business. One young man makes love to three 
| young ladies, but what becomes of them or 
| which of them he ultimately marries the reader 
will have some difficulty in discovering: we 
| are inclined to think it was Miss Sarah Char- 
| teris, but we dare not say so. The last scene 
represents Madeline, one of the other lady- 
loves, with another person in Canada, who is 
called her husband, but who had been reported 
drowned in one of the early pages. The whole 
story is a tangle of confusion, a mystification 
which the most painstaking reader would find 
it hard to unravel. The beginning of the story 
is put in the middle; and a few letters which 
come in quite promiscuously are considered 
sufficient to explain all that is inexplicable 
about Miss Ina. The book is not worth the 
trouble it gives to find out what it is all about. 








The Redcourt Farm: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Mrs. Wood tells us that “ the germ of this novel 
appeared in two short stories published in a 
first-class periodical some years ago.” We are 
therefore at no loss to understand how it is 
that the novel contains two plots rolled into 
one. The two contain little in common; they 
are only bound together by a few loose tendrils 





| Suppose wrong, then. It is a scientific term.’— | 
have heard you talk slang, Miss ;’? and Somerset | 


| looked at her sister as if she wished a fight.” | 


more vigorous and life-like than the account | 


growing out of one plot and spreading into the | 





other. The first volume is nearly complete in 
itself, and is superior both in interest and 
construction to the other two volumes. Clara 
Lake is a delicate, sensitive, loving wife; 
Lady Ellis, her proud, selfish, fine lady rival, 
attracts poor Clara’s weak husband, from mere 
vanity and idleness. The story is well told, and 
the death of Clara is very pitiful; there is a 
touch of weird terror in her dream, which is 
the best thing in the book. The story then goes 
off into the mysterious doings at the Redcourt 
Farm. Lady Ellis marries, and meets with 
signal retribution, and Clara’s husband expiates 
his offences and becomes a reformed character. 
The last portion of the book contains a murder 
and many mysteries, which are not unlike the 
mysteries to be found in former works by the 
same author; but all ends in moderate happi- 
ness at last for the characters in whom the 
reader is chiefly interested. Mrs. Wood has 
a gift of story-telling, and always makes her 
books readable. ‘ The Redcourt Farm’ is not by 
any means her best work, but those wanting a 
novel at the sea-side may take it and be glad 
of it. 


France and England in North America: a 
Series of Historical Narratives. By Francis 
Parkman. Parts I. and II. (Boston, U.S., 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


Tue first part of these contributions to the 
history of European colonization on the Ame- 
rican continent opens with the story of the 
Huguenots in Florida, from their first settle- 
ment in the New World to their destruction by 
Menendez, whose successive massacres of the 
French heretics, are narrated with a dramatic 
force that inspires the reader with passionate 
abhorrence of the courtly fanatic whose crimes 
gained him the approbation of Rome, and the 
command of the great Armada that was 
designed to restore heretic England to the true 
faith. Rejecting Grotius’s assertion that this 
wholesale murderer of helpless captives died by 
his own hand, Mr. Parkman says : “The Spa- 
nish bigot was rarely a suicide; for the rites 
of Christian burial and repose in consecrated 
ground were denied to the remains of the self- 
murderer. There is positive evidence, too, in a 
codicil to the will of Menendez, dated at Sant- 
ander on the 15th of September, 1574, that he 
was on that day seriously ill, though, as the 
instrument declares, ‘of sound mind.’ There 
is reason, then, to believe that this pious 
cut-throat died a natural death, crowned with 
honours, and soothed by the consolations of 
religion.” From Florida the first volume takes 
the reader northwards, and closes with Cham- 
plain’s death in 1635—the incident that termi- 
nates the memoir of ‘Samuel de Champlain 
and his Associates: with a View of Earlier 
French Adventure in America and the Legends 
of the Northern Coasts.’ 

In the second Part of his essay, continuing 
the story of the enterprises and fortunes of the 
French in Canada, Mr. Parkman recounts the 
futile labours and martyrdoms of ‘the Jesuits 
in North America in the Seventeenth Century, 
preluding his narrative of the profitless toils 
of the missionaries with an historical memoir 


| of the native tribes for whose salvation Lale- 


mant, Brébeuf and Garnier laid down their 


| lives in vain. That these Jesuits were the inef- 


fectual tools of ambitious statecraft, aiming at 
the establishment of European feudalism on 
the American continent, is no reason why 
generous homage should not be rendered to 
the fervour and steadfastness with which they 
carried out the instructions of their superiors, 
or why they should not be credited with 
genuine compassion for the wretched tribes for 
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whose conversion to the true faith they toiled 
until they perished under the knives and staves 
of the Iroquois. Mr. Parkman takes this view 
of their title to sympathy and admiration ; and 
though he is at proper pains to show that they 
were the puppets of statesmen and courtiers, 
and that their labours would have resulted in 
failure, even if the guns and tomahawks of the 
Troquois had been on their side, he furnishes us 
with a narrative of their endeavours, disap- 
pointments and heroism, that establishes their 
right to a place amongst the bravest soldiers 
of that great army which comprises all the 
churches of the Christian faith. 

Of materials for this memoir of the carly 
Jesuits of new France, Mr. Parkman found an 
abundance in the ‘ Relations,’ or official reports 
of the transactions of the brotherhood, which 
during the period of forty years the Superior 
of the Mission annually addressed to the Pro- 
vincial of the Order of Jesuits at Paris. Com- 
prising the reports of his subordinate, as well 
as the Superior’s yearly summaries of their 
experiences in the dwellings of the heathen 
tribes, this body of official information brings 
the reader face to face with every member of 
the Mission, enabling him to see their daily 
difficulties and the various ways in which the 
devout men endured the trials and discharged 
the duties of their anxious and laborious 
service. “Though the productions of men of 
scholastic training,” the author observes of 
these ‘ Relations,’ which were republished by 
the Canadian Government nine years since, 
“they are simple and often crude in style, as 
ay. be expected of narratives hastily written 
in Indian lodges or rude mission-houses in the 
forest, amid annoyances and iuterruptions of 
all kinds. In respect to the value of their con- 
tents, they are exceedingly unequal. Modest 
records of marvellous adventures and sacrifices, 
and vivid pictures of forest-life, alternate with 
prolix and monotonous details of the conversion 
of individual savages, and the praiseworthy de- 
portment of some exemplary neophyte. With 
regard to the condition and character of the 
primitive inhabitants of North America, it is 
impossible to exaggerate their value as an 
authority.” 

Using this material with judgment and 
skill, Mr. Parkman makes his reader a per- 
sonal companion of the Catholic missionaries, 
—a witness of their labours, their ludicrous 
discomfitures, and their ultimate defeat. And 
first of all he introduces us to Father Le Jeune, 
Superior of the Residence of Quebec, who, 
sailing from Havre in April, 1632, with two 
brethren of the order of Jesus, arrived on the 
fifth day of the following July at Quebec, where 
they took up their quarters in “two hovels 
built by their predecessors on the St. Charles, 
which had suffered woful dilapidation at the 
hands of the English.” Le Jeune’s first labour 
was to acquire a knowledge of Algonquin, in 
which study he made his first advances under 
the tuition of a tippling Indian who offered his 
services to the priest in return for shelter in 
the mission-house, food, drink and tobacco. 
“Le Jeune gratefully accepted him as a gift 
vouchsafed by Heaven to his prayers, persuaded 
a lacquey at the fort to give him a cast-off suit 
of clothes, promised him maintenance, and 
installed him as his teacher.” The pupil and 
teacher reversed the ordinary relations of 
scholar and pedagogue, for it devolved on the 
former to stimulate the latter to industry in 
the cause of learning. When the tutor came to 
a dead stop, the learner lured him onwards with 
a bribe. “ How thankful I am,” wrote Le Jeune 
in one of his first ‘ Relations, “to those who 
gave me tobacco last year! At every difficulty 
I give my master a piece of it, to make him 


more attentive.” Ere long the master proved 
himself a sad scoundrel, and one of the most 
malignant of the priest’s persecutors. In order 
that he might gain an accurate knowledge of 
the habits, characteristics and language of the 
Algonquins, Le Jeune joined a party of the 
tribe of the Montagnais in a hunting excursion, 
at the suggestion of his Indian tutor, Pierre, 
who together with two brothers, the one a 
| famous hunter and the other a medicine-man, 
| had engaged to take part in the expedition. It 
was not till Le Jeune had put himself in the 
power of the vagrant hunters that he discovered 
| the worst traits of his tutor’s disposition, who 
| was in his savage fashion a humorist of a 
malicious kind. But the annoyance which he 
| 





experienced from Pierre’s practical jokes and 
insulting gestures was trivial in comparison 
| with the pain inflicted on him by Pierre’s 
| brother, the medicine-man, who regarded “ the 
| black-robe” as a dangerous rival in sorcery 
| whom it was incumbent upon him to discredit 
| by every possible means. To effect his object 
| the crafty magician, feigning friendship for the 
| object of his professional jealousy, “ proffered 
his aid to Le Jeune in his study of the Algon- 
quin ; and, like the Indian practical jokers of 
| Acadia in the case of Father Biard, palmed 
off upon him the foulest words in the language 
as the equivalents of things spiritual. Thus it 
| happened that while the missionary sought to 
| explain to the assembled wigwam some point of 
| Christian doctrine, he was interrupted by peals 
| of laughter from men, children and squaws. 
| And now, as Le Jeune took his place in the 
circle, the sorcerer bent upon him his malig- 
| nant eyes, and began that course of rude banter- 
| ing which filled to overflowing the cup of the 
Jesuit’s woes.” To conciliate his deriders, the 
| missionary gave them presents from his store 
| of tobacco; and when he saw them pufling away 
| at the pipes which he had filled, the afflicted 
missionary solaced himself by writing in his 
‘ Relation,’ “ Unhappy infidels, who spend their 
lives in smoke, and their eternity in flames.” 
Of his life during the five months spent on the 
excursion the following passage is an illus- 
tration :— 





‘As Christmas approached, their condition grew 
desperate. Beavers and porcupines were scarce, 
and the snow was not deep enough for hunting 
the moose. Night and day the medicine-drums 
| and medicine-songs resounded from the wigwams, 

mingled with the wail of starving children. The 
hunters grew weak and emaciated; and, as after a 
| forlorn march the wanderers encamped once more 
in the lifeless forest, the priest remembered that it 
was the eve of Christmas. ‘The Lord gave us for 
our supper a porcupine, large as a sucking-pig, and 
also a rabbit. It was not much, it is true, for 
eighteen or nineteen persons; but the Holy Virgin 
and St. Joseph, her glorious spouse, were not so 
well treated, on this very day, in the stable of 
Bethlehem.’ On Christmas Day, the despairing 
hunters, again unsuccessful, came to pray succour 
from Le Jeune. Even the apostate had become 
tractable, and the famished sorcerer was ready to 
try the efficacy of an appeal to the deity of his 
rival. A bright hope possessed the missionary. He 
composed two prayers, which, with the aid of the 
repentant Pierre, he translated into Algonquin. 
Then he hung against the side of the hut a napkin 
which he had brought with him, and against the 
napkin a crucifix and-a reliquary, and, this done, 
caused all the Indians to kneel before them, with 
hands raised and clasped. He now read one of 
the prayers, and required the Indians to repeat the 
other after him, promising to renounce their super- 
stitions, and obey Christ, whose image they saw 
before them, if he would give them food and save 
them from perishing. The pledge given, he dis- 
missed the hunters with a benediction. At night 
they returned with game enough to relieve the 
immediate necessity. All was hilarity. The kettles 








| were slung, and the feasters assembled. Le Jeune 

rose to speak, when Pierre, who, having killed 
; nothing, was in ill humour, said, with a laugh, 
that the crucifix and the prayer had nothing to do 
with their good luck ; while the sorcerer, his jea- 
lousy reviving as he saw his hunger about to be 
appeased, called out to the missionary, ‘ Hold your 
tongue! You have no sense!’ As usual, all took 
their cue from him. They fell to their repast with 
ravenous jubilation, and the disappointed priest sat 
dejected and silent. Repeatedly, before the spring, 
they were thus threatened with starvation. Nor 
was their case exceptional. It was the ordinary 
winter life of all those Northern tribes who did 
not till the soil, but lived by hunting and fishing 
alone. The desertion or the killing of the aged, 
sick, and disabled, occasional cannibalism, and 
frequent death from famine, were natural incidents 
of an existence which, during half the year, was 
but a desperate pursuit of the mere necessaries of 
life under the worst conditions of hardship, suffer- 
ing and debasement. At the beginning of April, 
after roaming for five months among forests and 
mountains, the party made their last march, re- 
gained the bank of the St. Lawrence, and waded 
to the island where they had hidden their canoes, 
Le Jeune was exhausted and sick, and Mestigoit 
offered to carry him in his canoe to Quebec.” 

Le Jeune’s experiences during this expedi- 
tion having satisfied him that missionary 
labours amongst the widely scattered and 
numerically unimportant Algonquins would be 
less likely to further the grand objects of the 
Canadian mission than similar efforts amongst 
the stationary populations dwelling on the 
vast lakes of the West, he determined to sow 
amongst the Hurons that seed which he was 
appointed to plant’in the hearts of the heathen. 
“Here was a hopeful basis of indefinite con- 
quests ; for, the Hurons won over, the Faith 
would spread in wider and wider circles, em- 
bracing, one by one, the kindred tribes,—the 
Tobacco nation, the Neutrals, the Eries, and 
the Andastes. Nay, in His own time, God 
might lead into His fold even the potent and 
ferocious Iroquois.” To accomplish this grand 
work of conversion, Brébeuf, Daniel and 
Davost started at the command of their 
superior for the far-distant towns of the Hurons, 
where they were received with mingled emo- 
tions of wonder, terror and delight by the 
simple creatures, who imagined that the pre- 
sence of the “ black-robes” within their borders 
would guard them from evil influences and 
give them predominance over the detested 
Iroquois. The awe with which they regarded 
the clotte;:, cooking utensils and domestic 
apparatus of the missionaries is demonstrated 
in scenes that gave Cooper suggestions for some 
of his most laughable pictures of Indian cha- 
racter. To inspect the mission-house and its 
marvellous contents, visitors came from the fur- 
thest regions of the Huron territory :—visitors 
who regarded Brébeuf’s clock as a living thing, 
and, calling it “the captain,” were curious to 
know what it ate when it was hungry, and 
drank when it was dry. “‘ What does the 
captain say?’ was the frequent question; 
‘When he strikes twelve times, he says, 
“Hang on the kettle”; and when he strikes 
four times, he says, “Get up, and go home.”’ 
Both interpretations were well remembered. 
At noon, visitors were never wanting to share 
the Fathers’ sagamite ; but at the stroke of four 
all rose and departed, leaving the missionaries 
for a time in peace.” For several years the 
Huron mission throve and gave promise of 
ultimately achieving the purpose of its foun- 
dation. The three pioneers were followed by 
other priests of the order of Jesus, by lay- 
brethren of the same order, and by women who, 
for a heavenly reward, relinquished the com- 
fort and security of European life for the perils 
and exhausting labours of a mission amongst 
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the savages of North America. Wherever they 
went, the Fathers denounced cannibalism and 
strove to wean the tribes from their most fero- 
cious and degrading usages ; but though they 
discountenanced torture, they were far more 
zealous in their endeavours to save Indian 
souls from the fires of hell by the rite of bap- 
tism than in their attempts to rescue Indian 
bodies from the fire of the hostile ‘‘ embrace,” 
and the anguish of the revolting tortures which 
the barbarous tribes inflicted with uniform 
delight and ingenuity on their prisoners of war. 
To administer the sacrament of baptism was 
to save a soul from everlasting torment ; and 
in this belief the missionaries did not scruple 
to employ artifice or downright falsehood 

inst benighted Indian parents who were 
unwilling that their infants should be sprinkled 
with holy water :— 


“Turning from these eccentricities of the ‘ noble 
savage’ to the zealots who were toiling, according 
to their light, to snatch him from the clutch of 
Satan, we see the irrepressible Jesuits roaming 
from town to town in restless quest of subjects for 
baptism. In the case of adults, they thought some 
little preparation essential; but their efforts to this 
end, even with the aid of St. Joseph, whom they 
constantly invoked, were not always successful ; 
and, cheaply as they offered salvation, they some- 
fimes failed to find a purchaser. With infants, 
however, a simple drop of water sufficed for the 
transfer from a prospective Hell to an assured 
Paradise. The Indians, who at first had sought 
baptism as a cure, now began to regard it as 
.a cause of death; and when the priest entered a 
lodge where a sick child lay in extremity, the 
‘scowling parents watched him with jealous distrust, 
lest unawares the deadly drop should be applied. 
The Jesuits were equal to the emergency. Father 
Le Mercier will best tell his own story:—‘ On the 
8rd of May, Father Pierre Pijart baptized at 
Anonatea a little child two months old, in manifest 
danger of death, without being seen by the parents, 
who would not give theirconsent. This is the device 
which he used. Our sugar does wonders for us. 
He pretended to make the child drink a little 
sugared water, and at the same time dipped a 
finger in it. As the father of the infant began to 
suspect something, and called out to him not to 
baptize it, he gave the spoon to a woman who was 
near, and said to her, “‘Give it to him yourself.” 
She approached and found the child asleep; and 
at the same time Father Pijart, under pretence of 
seeing if he was really asleep, touched his face with 
his wet finger, and baptized him. At the end of 
forty-eight hours he went to Heaven. Some days 
before, the missionary had used the same device 
(industrie) for baptizing a little boy six or seven 
years old. His father, who was very sick, had 
several times refused to receive baptism ; and when 
asked if he would not be glad to have his son 
baptized, he had answered, No. ‘At least,” said 
Father Pijart, “you will not object to my giving 
him a little sugar.” ‘‘No; but you must not bap- 
tize him.” The missionary gave it to him once; 
then again ; and at the third spoonful, before he 
had put the sugar into the water, he let a drop of 
it fall on the child, at the same time pronouncing 
the sacramental words. A little girl, who was looking 
at him, cried out, “ Father, he is baptizing him!” 
The child’s father was much disturbed; but the 
missionary said to him, “ Did you not see that I 
was giving him sugar?’ The child died soon after ; 
but God showed His grace to the father, who is 
now in perfect health.’” 

When the Hurons fell under the tomahawks 
and clubs ofthe ferocious Iroquois, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries shared the fate of the people whom they 
had striven to win over to the Christian faith, 
and through whose conversion to Christianity 
they hoped to build on sure foundations a polity 
that would attach the primitive inhabitants of 
the American forests to the French colonists, 
and secure for the Crown of France absolute 
sovereignty over a vast continent. In under- 
taking to show how this fascinating scheme 


resulted in total and speedy defeat, Mr. Park- 
man selected a task of considerable difficulty ; 
and the manner in which he has accomplished 
his design is alike creditable to him as student 
and writer of history. 





The Curé d’Ars: a Memoir of Jean-Baptiste- 

Marie Vianney. By Georgina Molyneux. 

2 vols. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

TuHE life of a man who died in 1859 without 
having ever seen a railway, who practised all 
those austerities which we are apt to associate 
with the Saints of the Desert, and who in the 
middle of France and in the nineteenth century 
was nightly visited by the Devil, requires a 
careful critical treatment. It has not received 
this treatment at the hands of Miss Molyneux, 
and we may safely conclude that she has fol- 
lowed the example set her by “the more de- 
tailed biography of M. the Abbé Monnin.” She 
has sometimes followed it to the prejudice of 
her native language, for we meet with such 
phrases as “in quality of historian,” “a priest 
who is not constantly recollected ” (meaning re- 
cueillt), “the incendiary to which its pompous 
beginning had condemned it.” But the chief 
fault of the book is thata mass of improbabilities 
has been tossed together almost at random, 
and that the public is asked either to believe 
all these miracles without proof, or to reject 
the whole story of the Curé’s life as an impos- 
ture. Under the circumstances, either alter- 
native would be painful. Yet the constant 
repetition of marvels seems to leave us no other 
course. We may be sure that the French bio- 
grapher would only be contented with absolute 
belief. He has not gone the right way to work 
to ensure any such recognition. 

We are told in the gravest way that the Curé 
of Ars worked miracles of the same class as 
those recorded in the New Testament; that a 
cap he had worn cured a wound in the head so 
completely that not a scar was left; that he 
healed throat diseases, affections of the spine, 
and nervous maladies which the doctors had 
pronounced incurable; that he made the lame 
to walk and the dumb to speak. Flour which 
only sufficed for two loaves swelled till there 
was bread enough to fill an oven. An empty 
granary became full as soon as the relics of a 
saint were put inside it. A cask filled itself 
with wine of a quality very superior to that 
which was supplied from earthly sources. St. 
John the Baptist appeared to the Curé, and 
made signs to him to build a chapel. When 
the chapel was built, a stranger on horseback 
gave the Curé money to pay the workmen. 
Another stranger rescued the young Vianney 
from the conscription, and found him a shelter 
till he could safely return home, All these 
incidents are placed apparently on the same 
footing. It will seem to impartial readers that 
a man meeting a young conscript at a time 
when the war was becoming unpopular, and 
seeing that he was ill and wretched, might 
possibly aid him in escaping. So too a wealthy 
man might make a present of money to a good 
priest whom he found distressed in mind on 
account of inability to pay his workmen. 
Stranger things than this have happened. But 
they do not justify a belief that St. John the 
Baptist really appeared to the Curé of Ars, or 
that flour, corn and wine rose spontaneously in 
his vessels. 

The most significant part of the miraculous 
question is the Curé’s own treatment of the 
story of La Salette. When the apparition of 
the Virgin to two little children was first 
announced, the Curé of Ars, as we might have 
expected, believed at once and implicitly. Some 





time after, one of the two children came to Ars, 








and had a long conversation with the Curé. 
The result of this was that “he refused any 
longer to sign the images of La Salette, or to 
give away the medals,” as he had done ever 
since the miracle was announced. Being 

ressed for an explanation of this change, 

e said, “If what the child told me is true, the 
miracle is disproved. The child told me that 
he had seen nothing.” However, this was not 
enough for the Curé. “The leaning of his heart, 
as well as his respect for episcopal authority, 
inclined him to believe the miracle. Still he 
could not persuade himself that he had not 
heard what had been so clearly and distinctly 
uttered” as the child’s denial of having seen 
anything. This conflict of mind lasted eight 
years ; and then the Curé solved his doubts in 
a way which will recommend itself to the lovers 
of authority. He thought that he should arrive 
at the truth “if he performed an act of faith 
with respect to the affair of La Salette, and he 
accordingly cried out Credo. He was instantly 
delivered from his pain.” To test the efficacy 
of this process, he prayed that a priest from the 
diocese of Grenoble might be sent to him; and 
next day a priest of that diocese came to him. 
The Curé could disbelieve no longer. Of course 
the fact that one of the two witnesses of the 
apparition had seen nothing could not weigh 
against an act of faith, followed by the granting 
of a prayer. It might have occurred to a critic 
that, as Ars was not very far from the diocese 
of Grenoble, and as the peculiar position of the 
Curé of Ars would naturally lead others to con- 
sult him, especially on a subject which he had 
entertained for so long a time, this visit of the 
priest could hardly be out of the range of pro- 
bability. But the Curé was not a critic, and he 
seems to have had no regard for evidence. If 
he has inspired his biographer with the same 
feeling, we can hardly wonder at the legendary 
nature of these volumes. 

The chapter which is headed “How M. 
Vianney was —— by Demons” is even 
more strange than those parts of the life devoted 
to his cures and his wonders. For thirty-five 
years, we are told, the demon used to appear 
nightly, and give three violent knocks at the 
outer door. After that, came a frightful uproar 
on the staircase, and then the curtains of the 
bed would be shaken, the chairs and furniture 
moved, nails driven into the floor, and-sounds 
produced from the water-jug. How the fur- 
niture resisted the fury of these assaults was a 
puzzle to the Curé. But it was not only in his 
room that the demons seemed to assemble. 
Below, he heard a sound like that of a horse 
bounding up to the ceiling, and, above, the 
noise of a flock of sheep grazing. Sometimes 
the demon raised a hue and cry at the Curé’s 
door, “imitating alternately the growling of a 
bear, the barking of a dog, and the howling of 
a wolf.” Once it seems that some brother priests, 
who would not believe in these visitations, were 
convinced by the whole house being shaken. 
And two other persons heard shakings of the 
bed-curtains, and cries of “Vianney! Vianney! 
come! come!” But we cannot say their evi- 
dence is worth much; and the Curé’s own 
account of the demoniacal assaults is incon- 
sistent. He has told us that “abstinence from 
sleep and nourishment completely puts the devil 
to flight. There is nothing which he fears like 
that, and there is nothing which is more pleasing 
to God.” If this be so, how comes it that the 
Devil should have had such power over one 
who scarcely slept or ate, and, instead of being 
afraid of him, should visit him nightly for thirty- 
five years, tormenting and harassing him with 
childish and nonsensical tricks? We think the 
Curé’s brother priests were in the right, and 
that many of his fancies resulted from his want 
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of sleep and nourishment. These mortifications | keep him from corrupting the village, and might great aims in the way of representative reform, 
were carried to such an extent as to reduce | have urged upon his parishioners that life is a| His first desire is to get a true representation 

serious thing, and that they had not been sent! of every constituency,—a representation that 
into the world to dance. But the biographer! would entitle us to regard members of Parlia- 
in 1820, and having been told that he lived | assures us that M. Vianney did much more| ment asthe veritable mouth-pieces of the persons 
only on potatoes. But though this fact im-| than this; and for what he did we cannot but| of whom they are the political attorneys; and 


him to a skeleton. One of the biographer’s 


informants remembers having seen the Curé | 


ressed the hearer with an instinctive feel- | 
ing that something rare and prodigious lay | 
underneath it, such a diet was luxury itself | 
compared with the Curé’s subsequent mode of 
living. At one time he tried to eat grass, and 
was grieved to find that bread was necessary 
to man. He lived for a whole week on three 
meals. He slept first on a straw mattress, then 
on a wooden plank, and then on a stone in the 
granary. His housekeeper did all in her power 
to induce him to eat and sleep like other men; | 
but he was so “ingenious in inventing new 
means of self-torture” that she was constantly 
baffled. We do not understand how it was that 
he managed to live to the age of seventy-three. 
It appears that when he should have been in 
the prime of life, he had to take restoratives at | 
night for fear of dying of inanition. At the same | 

| 





time, the amount of work he got through was 
prodigious. He seems to have been always 
in the confessional. Some of the miracles he | 
wrought there are as incredible as the cures 
which have been mentioned. Thus he startled 
a highwayman who came to make a pretended 
confession by a full account of all the crimes | 
which had not been confessed, giving the very | 
date, place and details of each robbery. Be 
this as it may, the influence exercised by the 
Curé in the confessional must have been very 
great; and we can well believe that, by some 
means or other, he extracted many secrets 
which his penitents had nointention of revealing. 
They magnified the power of his penetration 
that they might not be thought to have yielded 
too easily. 

We do not learn from the biography what 
was the secret of his power. No doubt, his 
reputation as a Saint led to the wonderful 
growth of his influence; and as he did not 
misuse that influence he certainly deserved it. 
But unless we accept the miraculous theory, 
we find it difficult to understand how the Curé 
did so much work, and succeeded so well in it. 
He was not a man of strong mind, we are told, 
and the examples given of his reasoning confirm 
the statement. On being examined for orders, 
he was once rejected, and the second time was 
found so deficient in intellectual attainments 
that only his piety and good character turned 
the scale in his favour. ‘“ Whatever,” says his 
biographer, “may have been the peculiar 
qualities by which he exercised so amazing 
an influence over all who approached him, it is 
certain that he owed it not to any natural gifts, 
or talents, or, indeed, to any external advan- 
tages: he possessed none of the graces of youth; 
his face was pale and angular, his body frail, 
his stature low, his gait heavy, his air timid 
and embarrassed : there was, in short, nothing 
in his appearance except his emaciated features, 
and the keen animation of his eye, which was 
calculated to attract attention.” The estimate 
given in the second volume is more partial to 
the Curé; and we hear of the eloquence of his 
physiognomy, the extraordinary spirituality of 
his expression. Yet such gifts hardly make up 
for the want of native powers of mind, and 
even the biographer’s profusest eulogies leave 
us to infer that this want had not been supplied. 
It might have been possible for a devout and 
holy priest to convert notorious blasphemers 
and accomplished sceptics, and to change the 
whole tone of life in his parish by the example 
of his own zeal and piety. Such a man might 
naturally have paid a fiddler double the amount 
he expected to earn at a dance, in order td 


think more than what he had must have been 
needed. 





The English Revolution. By John Baker Hop- 
kins. (Freeman.) 
Tuart the new Reform Bill will have important 
results on our institutions and government 
most persons are of opinion ; but whether those 
results will justify Mr. Hopkins’s assertions that 
we are already ina state of revolution cautious 
politicians will hesitate to predict. Mr. Hop- 
kins, however, is confident on the point. The 
Conservative measure for the enfranchisement 
of the working classes is not merely a step 
towards revolution; it is in itself a revolution 


| which commits the country to new rulers; and 


that our institutions may serve the ends of 
revolutionary government, and meet the views 
of our new legislators, he makes the following 


| suggestions for their amendment: “ What,” he 


says in the summary of his recommendations, 
“are the main and fundamental reforms that we 
have suggested? In respect to the House of 


| Lords we propose—1. That thé House of Lords 


shall no longer pretend to co-equal legislative 
power, which it does not in fact enjoy, but in- 
stead thereof that it shall be a recognized Court 
of Review, with the power of returning Bills 
to the House of Commons for reconsideration, 
the returned Bills passing Parliament without 
further reference to the Lords, if re-voted in 
the Commons bya majority of 20. 2. That the 
House of Lords shall transact the private bill 
business. 3. That the House of Lords shall be 
the final Court of Appeal from all the Home, 
Colonial and Indian Law Courts.” Beyond a 
general suggestion that Mr. Hopkins may still 
have something to learn about the matters to 
which they refer, we will not lessen the effect 
of suggestions 2. and 3. by a single word of 
comment; and with regard to suggestion 1. 
we will only express our astonishment at the 
forbearance of the reformer who would allow 
the Lords to retain a shadow of their power 
over measures that have passed the Commons, 
whilst he proposes to reduce that power so that 
it could have no effect, beyond momentary 
hindrance and irritation, upon the course of 
legislation. The Lords, however, may breathe 
freely, since Mr. Hopkins, instead of extin- 
guishing them, means to turn them to account 
in the State’s service. “In respect to the House 
of Commons,” continues Mr. Hopkins, “ we 
propose, 1, the gradual equalization of consti- 
tuencies ; 2, a plan to guarantee the represen- 
tation of minorities without infringing on the 
legitimate rights of majorities ; 3, the protec- 
tion of the independence of the members of 
the House of Commons from the influence 
of penal dissolutions by fixing the duration of 
Parliament ; 4, compulsory voting, that is, the 
State shall insist upon the citizen discharging 
his primary duty of citizenship ; 5, the payment 
of voters; 6, the prevention of bribery by fining 
the candidate who bribes directly or through 
an agent.” Mr. Hopkins’s proposal to punish 
bribers, and let takers of bribes go scot free, 
exhibits an almost reprehensible tenderness for 
the latter class of misdemeanants. If the law 
should decide to punish an offence that requires 
at least two persons for its consummation, 
surely the penalty should be divided in some 
proportion between the two perpetrators. Why 
should the one sinner be whipped and the other 
left in peace and the enjoyment of his illicit 
gains? Proposals 4 and 5 reveal Mr. Hopkins’s 





to effect this, he would stimulate voters to per- 
form their duty to the State by fining them 
five shillings each for every neglect to- exercise 
their right of suffrage. On the other hand, for 
the encouragement of humble politicians he 
urges that the State should pay every voter 
five shillings for the trouble which he takes to 
record his vote. In fact, whilst putting down 
bribery with a high hand, revolutionary Eng- 
land is to scatter beer-money, in the shape of 
crown-pieces, broadcast amongst the consti- 
tuencies. But the writer, who is so anxious to: 
get every person’s opinion on public affairs that 
he would fain see the State buy it with hard 
cash, is scarcely consistent when he expresses 
his disdain for members of Parliament who. 
condescend to act as the “mere delegates” of 
their constituencies. Having taken pains to get 
a complete record of the wishes of all voting 
persons on the polling-lists, he would leave 
members at liberty to vote in accordance with 
their own humours and crotchets rather than 
with the wishes of the persons whose wishes. 
they have, on the hustings, promised to repre- 
sent. Though we would not emulate Mr. Hop- 
kins’s confidence in the domain of prophecy, 
we have no doubt that what he calls the Eng- 
lish revolution will put all such grand 

about “ mere delegates” as much out of fashion 
in the House of Commons as it has for many 
a day been out of fashion in the constituencies; 
and that in the coming time a member of the 
elective chamber will be deemed an honourable 
representative of his constituents, just in pro- 
portion as he is their conscientious and faithful 
delegate. At present the knight or burgess. 
of the Lower House, who boasts that he is 
not a delegate, is usually a politician who re- 
serves to himself the right to substitute his 
own views for those of his electors, and break 
faith with the persons who have sent him to 
Parliament. But, in the future, about which 
Mr. Hopkins writes, it will be understood that 
every member's “aye” or “no” is given with 
reference to the wishes of his constitutents; 
and that when a member finds himself differing 
from his constituents, he must either conform 
his views to theirs, or cease at the earliest 
possible opportunity to exercise the powers 
with which they have entrusted him. But, 
though we do not concur with Mr. Hopkins on 
all questions pertaining to the independence 
of members, we are with him in his remarks 
on the unconstitutional use that ministers have 
been known to make of their constitutional 
right to recommend the Crown to dissolve 
Parliament. “ But the State,” says the author, 
“is bound to see that the member in the 
House is a free member. For example, it would 
be monstrous if any other power than the con- 
stituency could deprive a member of his seat, 
Now, we venture to assert that at present 
members are subject to a very undue pressure 
and influence. The threat of a penal dissolution 
is no longer exceptional. Invariably before an 
important division the Government whip is 
cracked in the ears of the Opposition, and it 
is intimated that, if defeated, the ministers will 
appeal to the country. What does that mean? 
That a hundred gentlemen will risk the loss of 
their seats, that fifty or sixty gentlemen will 
lose their seats, and that on the average each 
member will have to expend 1,500/., and some 
members far larger sums. In other words, if 
the opinion of the House is adverse to the 
Government, and the House dares to record its 
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opinion, then the ministry will put a hundred 
members in jeopardy of losing their seats, and 
will fine the House 1,000,000/. sterling.” But 
though Mr. Hopkins can see an evil which it 
needs no unusual sagacity to discern, he has 
still to discover the no less manifest remedy 
for the manifest abuse. 





Essays on Educational Reformers. By Robert 
Herbert Quick, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
Practical Essays on Education. By Thomas 
Markby, M.A. (Strahan.) 
To some men education is the dullest of all 
subjects, to others it is one of the pleasantest 
and most fertile. In the case of the two books 
before us it has certainly produced some very 
readable matter, though few people will agree 
wholly with either Mr. Quick or Mr. Markby, 
and perhaps fewer still will exempt either of 
them from blame. The professed object of Mr. 
Quick’s Essays is to sketch the various schemes 
which have been suggested by the leading 
educational reformers during the last three 
centuries. Mr. Markby is occupied with the 
present aspects of the same movement. But 
while Mr. Quick proposes to act the part ofa 
chronicler he is really a partisan, and while 
Mr. Markby calls himself practical he does not 
offer any suggestions that are available. 
Neither of the writers is extreme. They 
both break out now and then, so as to betray 
their real feelings, but they soon relapse into 
an appearance of impartiality. We should 
almost guess that their real feelings are not yet 
acknowledged by themselves, that their sympa- 
thies occasionally lead them one way while 
their reason is still retarded by argument 
which they have not been able to answer. Mr. 
Quick is simpler in his vacillations than Mr. 
Markby. But then, those who counsel a change 
have a natural right to hover among many 
changes. A conservative who yields one point 
is immediately renounced by his party. And 
Mr. Markby yields far too many points to be a 
safe ally of the No Surrenderers. For an edu- 
cational Tory, for a man who thinks that the 
expense of public schools cannot be reduced, 
that a few good birchings are the best cure for 
@ sensitive organization, that university reve- 
nues are well distributed, and that university 
extension is almost chimerical, Mr. Markby 
holds some strange opinions. His attack on the 
present distribution of Church revenues, on 
the status of the Bishops, on the privileges of 
the peerage, might have come from another 
Master of Arts who has invested that degree 
with a new sort of notoriety. In some places 
Mr. Beales might have been at Mr. Markby’s 
elbow. We do not think the combination 
undesirable, but it is worthy of remark. 
Perhaps it is not a little strange to find an 
examinerand tutor at Cambridgeshowingsolittle 
regard to the rules of grammarasis evinced in the 
following sentence: “ Lecturing one term on 
some Satires of Juvenal—than whom no writer 
is more readily illustrated from English poetry 
—frequent attempts to wring an illustration 
from some one or other of the audience proved 
an utter failure.” Does Mr. Markby mean that 
the frequent attempts were lecturing? We 
have one more question to ask him, and, having 
put that, we will pass over the question of 
school expenses and university revenues as too 
large for our present purpose. He says that 
the cook at Trinity College, Cambridge, who is 
supposed to make a fabulous income, does not 
in fact make more than a reasonable profit on 
the very large capital he is compelled to employ. 
Of course, if the cook at Trinity is a benevolent 
capitalist who, like the father of M. Jourdain, 


his time and cash in buying joints, which he 
gives to the undergraduates in return for 
money, our question falls to the ground. But 
is it not true that the fair profit on this capital 
was enough to maintain two sons at Oxford? 
And does a man who can keep two sons at 
Oxford generally mount the white cap and the 
apron ? 

In other respects Mr. Markby’s Essays are 
well worth reading. We think none the worse 
of them for coinciding with the Report on 
middle-class schools with regard to the waste 
of money in the lavish purchase of school-books, 
and to the mismanagement of many existing 
endowments. Whether Mr. Markby would have 
adhered tothese principles if the Report had been 
published before he wrote, or would have been 
frightened back into Conservatism by the fear 
of countenancing too sweeping a reform, may 
seem an unworthy doubt, but is suggested by 
his treatment of other commissions and com- 
mittees. In his censures on the distribution of 
Church property one of the best examples he 
gives is that of the incumbent who had two 
parishes and effected a division. One parish was 
rural, the other was in a town not a mile from the 
rectory. Accordingly, the town parish was made 
into a perpetual curacy with nearly 3,000 in- 
habitants and 1751. income. The country parish 
contained the rectory and six or seven hundred 
inhabitants, with an income of 800l. a year. 
This may not bear directly on education, any 
more than does the story of the farmer who 
when asked for a Bradshaw produced one 
sixteen years old, that he had bought for his 
wedding trip and had never wanted for any 
subsequent journey. But the account of gam- 
bling at the universities, and that of the young 
man who stood to lose 3,500I. if one boat gained 
the head of the river, are not open to any such 
objections. 

Singularly enough, almost the sole point of 
agreement between Mr. Markby and Mr. Quick 
is the unfavourable judgment both have formed 
of the German educational system. Mr. Markby 
thinks that the German authorities want to 
Angliciz their universities, and quotes an 
eminent German professor to show that there 
is a lack of discipline and of zeal for study 
among the students. Mr. Quick makes some 
extracts from the work of Dr. Wiese, which 
was translated fourteen years ago by Mr. 
Arnold, to prove that while the Germans 
are now held up as models for our imitation 
they were called upon so short a time ago 
to profit by our example. Mr. Markby is 
probably the more serious in this argument; 
we think he is the more clearly in error. But 
as this argument has brought us back to Mr. 
Quick, we will avail ourselves of the turn it 
has taken, instead of pursuing it further. Mr. 
Quick introduces us in turn to all those inno- 
vators who have set up the standard of Nature 
against Tradition. He gives a fragmentary his- 
tory of the progress of educational ideas, marked 
as it is by epochs of barbarism being softened 
into prejudice, and prejudice giving place to 
a half-light of experience. The method of 
teaching pursued in the Jesuit schools,—the 
criticisms of Montaigne, Milton, Locke, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer,—the systems attempted or 
recommended by Ascham, Ratich, Comenius, 
Rousseau, Basedow, Pestalozziand Jacotot,—are 
sketched one after another. Mr. Quick has done 
much service to the cause of education by the 
researches he has made, and has smoothed the 
way for future reformers. He says himself that 
all good books on education are in German or 
some other foreign language; and it is to be 
feared that those who have taken the trouble 
to learn more than one foreign language will 


they have mastered. The modern reformer is 
too much given to starting from what he con- 
siders a fresh point, and it seems a triumphant 
answer to him to show that his new ideas are 
mere exploded fallacies. If he knew what had 
been said before, he could continue the cam- 
paign instead of beginning it, and it is in this 
position that Mr. Quick places him. The re- 
markable agreement between the schemes of 
the most various reformers shows that when 
once education is looked at philosophically, 
there will be a good chance of placing it on a 
sound basis. When the war which has been 
waged for three centuries between the classicists 
and the innovators begins to languish, and the 
time comes for suggestions of a treaty, the fact 
that reason has always been on one side and 
nothing but tradition on the other must be 
taken into account. It will then be possible 
to sift the new schemes proposed by successive 
generations of reformers—to purge Rousseau of 
his Rousseauisms and to unbasedow Basedow. 
Some such process will come naturally to 
those who read Mr. Quick’s essays with care 
and comprehension. We are inclined to regret 
that he has not tried it himself. But perhaps 
he has this pleasure yet in store for us ; and if 
so, we shall look forward with genuine interest 
to the practical result of his labours. 





Report to the Government of the United States 
on the Munitions of War exhibited at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867. By Charles 
B. Norton, late Lieut.-Col. U.S.V., and W. 
J. Valentine, Esq., Pres. of U.S. Com. 1855, 
United States Commissioners. Printed by 
Authority. (Spon.) 

Messrs. Valentine and Norton have published 

their Report in England a little too soon, or a 

little too late, to establish a reputation as sound 

judges in the weighty matters they have taken 
in hand. Just one month ago the Plymouth 

Fort experiments showed so conclusively the 

superiority in destructive power of the 10-in. 

Woolwich gun over the 15-in. Rodman gun, 

that the American fever, which had seized some 

portion of the public, is thoroughly cured; and 
even Lord Elcho, the avowed champion of the 

American system of ordnance, has felt bound 

to acknowledge in his place in Parliament that 

he had been mistaken in claiming superiority 
for the American guns. Had the United States’ 

Commissioners printed their Report after those 

experiments, they would probably have modi- 

fied much of what they say; had they published 
it a few months sooner their remarks would 
have been forgotten before the experiments 
took place, for the greater part of what they 
say is merely a réchauffé of the reports which 
appeared in the English press during the con- 
tinuance of the Exhibition, served up with 

American seasoning; as it is, they devote more 

than half of their preface and some portion of 

the body of their work to the prosecution of a 

claim for superiority on behalf of the American 

against the English system of heavy orduance. 

In their preface they write as follows :— 

‘* Much, indeed nearly all, that has been said 
about our 15-in. smooth-bore gun, was written 
before the trial against the 8-in. Warrior target, 
with 100 1b. charges, which fairly established the 
superiority of American ordnance. It is a source of 
much gratification to the undersigned, to find that 
these experiments fully corroborate the conclusions 
previously arrived at by their own investigations, 
as to the high position taken by our country in all 
that relates to modern gunnery. A single shot 
from this gun, not only saves many of the following 
pages from being consigned to the waste-basket, 
but acts like a spell on the English press at whose 
suggestion the shot was fired.” 








has a thorough knowledge of meat, and employs 


not be over-zealous in removing difficulties that 


After noticing some remarks in the London 
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papers made after the first and second experi- , To what, after all, did it amount ? The Rodman | to have been repeatedly « observed to be 9 miles; 


ments with the Rodman gun in August and | 
September last, they assert that the American 
n did more damage with one round than the 
oolwich 9-in. guns did with fifty rounds, and 
add— 


15-in. gun, weighing 19 tons, had done at 70| on which are calculated the range and pene 
yards, with 100 lb. of powder, and a 450 Ib. | tration of a 100-pounder on the same principle! 
shot, what the English 9-in. gun, weighing 12| We are also informed that the Snider rifle 
tons, had done at 200 yards, with 43 Ib. of| like other well-known arms adopted by the 
powder, and a 250 lb. shot ; only the Rodman | Governments of Europe, “is of American origin,” 





“The 10,000 lb. of iron and 1,900 Ib. of powder, 
used in these guns, merely made a few small round 
holes not impossible to stop up, which (with the | 
exception, perhaps, of a few men killed and 
wounded) would leave the ship in fair fighting 
condition ; but a twentieth part of the powder and 
iron, when fired from tke 15-in. Rodman, made a | 
hole which no ingenuity could possibly stop, and 
which, in action would certainly lead to the sur- 
render or destruction of any vessel so protected.” 


shot. The size of the hole is the great cause of 
triumph. One 15-in. hole is said to be better 
than fifty 9-in. holes ; and, with nice calcula- 
tion, it is asserted that while it would “not 
be impossible to stop up” the 9-in. hole, “no 
ingenuity could possibly stop” the 15-in. hole. 
We readily concede the importance of the point ; 
| but there is something to be said on the other 
| side. The American gun makes a big hole in 
The claim thus put forward with so much | the ship at a short range, and nothing more. It 
ostentation attracts the more attention because | cannot put a shell through ; no American has 
it is not the custom in this country to make an | ever ventured to assert that it can. The English 
official report of this nature the vehicle of hot | gun can send a shell through the ship’s side 
controversy, still less so to drag in a question | even more easily than a shot. Then, as the 
of this nature for the special purpose of | range increases, the American round shot falls 
discussion. There was no Rodman gun, and no | off in accuracy and velocity to a far greater 
material of war of any kind exhibited by the | extent than the elongated shot or shell from 
American Government at Paris; and the ex- | the English rifled gun. 
periments in question took place at Shoebury-| These two advantages, its greater accuracy 
ness when the Exhibition was at the point of} at any but very short ranges, and its power 
closing; so that the Commissioners cannot |of penetration with shells, make even the 
expect these assertions to pass unchallenged as | 9-in. English gun on a par with the Ame- 
forming part of a bond fide “Report on the | rican 15-in. for practical purposes, in spite of 
Munitions of War exhibited at the Paris Uni-| the big hole made by the latter. The Com- 
versal Exhibition.” We must, therefore, take | missioners speak of a few men being killed 
issue with them both as to facts and conclu- | and wounded, and the ship being otherwise in 
sions, and state the matter as it really stands; | fair fighting condition ; but all sailors acknow- 
for there are never wanting men only too eager | ledge that the shells are what they fear. No 
to seize an occasion of this sort to jeer at our | hole made in her side knocks a ship so com- 
long and carefully conducted scientific experi- | pletely out of fighting condition as the bursting 
ments, and point to this official condemnation | of one or two large shells between her decks ; 
of their results. and that is what no smooth-bored gun can ever 
What actually occurred, then, was this. The | succeed in bringing to pass in attacking iron- 
Rodman 15-in. gun was fired in August against | clads. 
the 8-in. target with 60 lb. of American cannon| But we have spoken only of the Rodman 
powder, and both steel and American cast-iron | gun as compared with a gun of less than two- 
spherical shot of 450 1b. to 500 lb. weight. In| thirds of its weight, far more easily handled, 
every instance the shot failed to penetrate the | and firing a much lighter projectile. In the 
target at the range of 70 yards, though the | Plymouth Fort experiments of last month, it 
same target had been repeatedly penetrated by | was practically compared with a gun of nearly 
the English service 9-in. gun with 43 lb. powder, | its own weight, and was completely beaten. 
and a projectile of 250 lb. weight, at a range | The Rodman shot never got through the target ; 
of 200 yards. The American gun was fired with | the 10-in. shell scattered its fragments inside, 
this charge of powder, because it was known | and exercised a far more injurious effect on the 
that 501b. was laid down in America as the | target. Alas for the Commissioners! Woolwich 
ordinary service charge for the gun, and that | gained the victory over Boston; and it is their 
the instructions to the navy only allowed a| unhappy fate to come forward within a few 
given number of rounds to be fired with a | days of the contest, not as the mere reporters 
battering charge of 601b. It was also fully | on munitions of war at Paris, which their title 
believed in this country, from American works | would lead us to expect, but as champions of 
on artillery and other sources, that the principle | the “ established superiority of American ord- 
adopted in the United States for the attack of | nance.” Fortunately, there is a saving clause in 
iron-clad structures was to rack them to pieces | their preface. They admit their “ sincere regret 
with heavy shot fired with low velocities. It | that the Government of the United States had 
may also be stated here that Admiral Farragut, | not commissioned some officers of the regular 
when at Shoeburyness later in the year, dis- | army to fill a position of so much importance, 
tinctly stated that, in his opinion, 60 1b. was as | —a position, demanding often scientific research 
high a charge as ought to be used in the gun. | and technical knowledge, such as only the pro- 
When, however, the Report of this experi- | fessional soldier or engineer may be expected 
ment reached the United States, their press | to attzin.” We sympathize with their regret; 
complained that the charge of powder was not | for, while we appreciate thoroughly the man- 
sufficient to show the real powers of the gun, | ner in which they have thrown their Report 
and asked that it should be tried with 100 Ib., | into a readable and attractive form, we cannot 
in order, not to rack, but to penetrate. Although 
this charge exceeded by 66 per cent. the highest 
charge permitted by the American regulations, 
and was consequently considered excessive, 
and although it appeared doubtful whether the 
gun could burn so much powder, the experi- 
ment was made, and resulted in the penetration 
of the target. As a matter of course, the hole 
made by the 15-in. shot was larger than that 
made by the 9-in. shot. 
This is the experiment over which the 
United States Commissioners sing their pzean. 








the eyes of professional artillerists or engineers, 
should be given sueh prominence in an im- 
portant official document. There is no mistaking 


the Commissioners and their scissors. Nothing 
else would induce them to give such prominence 
to the Ferris system of construction, the only 
gun ever made on that system being a 3- 
pounder of no less than 14 cwt., whose range, 
with 24 ounces of powder, is gravely asserted 





shot had made a bigger hole than the Palliser | 


but regret that so many ex parte statements of | 
inventors, whose designs are found wanting in | 


We are glad to bear testimony to the great 
ingenuity and ability displayed in the mann- 
facture of small arms by the Americans, and 
we believe that the magazine rifle, introduced 
by them, is destined to be brought to greater 
perfection, and to become universally adopted 
at some future date; but we may as well 
remark that, for the present, Mr. Henry, a 
British inventor, has carried off the prize in the 
breech-loading rifle competition lately concluded, 
which was open to the world, and called toge- 
ther more than a hundred inventors, 

The Commissioners are evidently in strong 
opposition to the English authorities ; they 
join the cry against the “very faulty” Boxer 
cartridge, and instance Lord Bury’s accident, 
and the explosion in the Royal Laboratory, as 
proofs of its danger ; though it is well known 
that the first arose from the cartridge being 
used in a rifle for which it was not designed, 
and the second through the wilful act of a boy, 
as decided by the coroner’s jury. They object 
to so much money being spent on the Wool- 
wich guns, though (p. 141) they entirely mis- 
apprehend what the “ Woolwich principle” is, 
and confound it with Mr. Fraser’s system of 
manufacture, instead of understanding it as 
a system of rifling. They disagree with our 
Government as to the merit of Palliser shot, 
and show, by elaborate diagrams, how a flat- 
headed shot must penetrate an inclined plate 
better than a shot with an ogival head, though 
all our experiments prove the contrary; while 
the hardest hit of all is at the Admiralty, where 
the skill and powers of the British mechanic 
are “directed by men, whose chief boast is, 
that they know nothing of the laws by which 
the mechanic is guided, just as their ancestors 
in the Middle Ages boasted of their inability 
to read and write.” 

We are compelled to differ in many points 
from‘ the Commissioners, and to record our 
opinion that their Report is not a text-book 
to be relied on by the student of the materials 
of war. But it contains a great deal of very 
useful information for the artillerist or other 
professional military man, who is able to judge 
for himself. Some of the illustrations and 
descriptions of small arms, as well as some 
other diagrams, are clearly executed. There is 
also some very interesting information about 
the French cannon-foundry at Ruelle, which 
will be new to the greater number of readers; 
though chiefly compiled, unless we mistake, 
from the French ‘ Les Grandes Usines.’ The 
Report is nicely printed and bound ; but to 
those who wish for a sound, uncontroversial 
account of the munitions of war at Paris, we 
recommend in preference the more unpretend- 
ing accounts of the “officers of the regular 
army,” sent out from this country by the 
Department of Science and Art, and who 
brought to bear upon their task the necessary 
“ scientific research and technical knowledge.” 





| aE 
RECENT POETRY. 


| 
_ Poems from New Zealand. By Frederick Napier 
| Broome. (Houlston & Co.) 


the American patriotism that guides the pens of | THE name of this author, at present new to 


readers of poetry, may one day become fami- 
liar to them. Here and there the influence of 
| Mr. Swinburne is apparent in the book. The 
poem entitled ‘ Rose’ is, in spirit, an echo of 
‘Dolores, and ‘A Song in Spring’ at once 
recalls ‘A Child’s Song in Winter’ Taken 
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as a whole, however, Mr. Broome’s volume is 
no further imitative than the work of a young 

t, ardent and impressible, must almost in- 
evitably be, while it affords frequent and deci- 
sive proofs that the writer has a poetic faculty 
of his own. Several of Mr. Broome’s poems are 
characterized at once by the glow of impulse 
and by the charm of finished and temperate 
execution. It is hardly too much to say of such 
a poem as that entitled ‘Ceres to Arethusa’ 
that, besides being fine in idea, it has sim- 
plicity without affectation, passion without 
yiolence, and beauty without a suggestion of 
forced brilliancy or gaudy prettiness. The 
music of the verse, too, is well adapted to 
the subject. In the rhythm no less than in 
the descriptions we have, as it were, a sense 
of flowing waters ; while we hear of the nymph 
who was pursued by a river god and changed 
into a fountain. Here are two stanzas, in which 
Ceres describes her :— 


Ah! she was ever fond of flowers and fountains, 
And knew the paths to every pool that lies 
Still, as a molten mirror in the mountains, 
Full, as with light of multitudinous eyes ; 
Blown round her beauty pale 
One ineffectual veil, 
I came in the dank dawn where it was lain, 
Between the trodden grass, 
Green edge of such a glass, 
Its web weighed down and sown with silver grain ; 
There had her little feet 
Pressed out the soul of sweet, 
Bruised all the bloom, and beaten out the breath 
Of flowers laid fast in death. 
* * * * 
Listen! I take her for a white wan rose 
Half way upon its petals flushed with red 
Mounting amidst its pure and maiden snows, 
From whence a sweeter sweet is slowly shed, 
Driven out like dew from thence, 
Warm with a subtle sense 
Of womanhood, swayed over on its stem 
With a new load of life, 
A beat of pulses rife 
Through all its leaves, a tide of sap in them. 
It seemed as though her lip 
Was wet with over-drip 
Of wine new pressed from her heart’s gathered grape 
Which set its sweet sharp shape. 


To which we must add the last stanza, full of 
cool sub-aqueous light and beauty :— 


So spake she, and went forth, and came no more. 
Bright wonder of the waters, Arethuse ; 
“‘ Part from thy cool couch, close upon the core 
Of springs whereat the central cisterns ooze ; 
Thy bower of water-roof 
Hath sides of weedy woof, 
Wave-smoothen rocks are tables for thy room, 
And all thy days and nights 
Do softened lamps and lights 
Filtered of fire shine through the great green gloom. 
I wait with weary feet 
Laid in the water sweet ; 
Come to me, tell me if perchance thou saw’st 
Persephone the lost.” 


The writer shows so much independent 
imagination, that we shall expect from him 
poems equal in beauty, and superior in ori- 
ginality, to those which are here presented. 





Poems. By a Cambridge Graduate. (J. R. 
Smith.) 
Ir the Cambridge Graduate be young, we may 
hear more of him. He is not deficient in the 
perception of beauty, and shows some insight 
into human character; but for the present 
he is dominated by stronger minds. In the 
poem entitled ‘A Sketch,’ for instance, he 
faintly reflects Mr. Browning’s manner; while 
the ‘Cavalier and Lady’ echoes some notes in 
‘Chastelard’ with a fidelity that excites a smile. 
Later Lyrics of the Christian Church. (Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co.) 

Tuis volume—the second of a series—is a 
collection of religious poems, chiefly by mo- 
dern authors. The names of Miss Rossetti, the 
Brownings, Miss Procter, Longfellow, Whittier, 
George MacDonald, and Archbishop Trench 
will sufficiently show that the book has claims 
on attention. 








Jeanne d’Arc, and other Poems. By Robert 
Ss) Il. (Bennett.) 

In telling the often-told story of Jeanne d’Are, 

its author betrays what may be called an 

aptitude for poetry. His work is not without 

merit of idea; but it is too crude in execution 

to be satisfactory. 


The Hills and Vales of Cleveland, and other 
Poems. By James Milligan. (Collingridge.) 
Mr. Milligan seems to have an ardent love for 
the scenery which he describes; but he has 
made the mistake of supposing that the least 
important details of a guide-book become 

poetry by being put into verse. 





The Silver Store. Collected from Medieval, 
Christian, and Jewish Mines. By 8S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. (Longmans.) 

From the Talmud and from sundry medizval 

writers now forgotten Mr. Baring-Gould has 

derived the legends which are versified in 
these volumes. Without being absolutely poeti- 
cal, these renderings are quaint, and at times 
pictorial. There is, moreover, a relish of anti- 
quity about them; and even where there is 
not much flavour in the wine we have a sense 
that it is poured out from venerable bottles 
drawn, as it were, from some monastic crypt. 

Some of the pieces are jocular in tone; but in 

these Mr. Baring-Gould does not appear to so 

much advantage as in their graver companions. 





Books of verse—some of them showing 
grace and culture, others utterly poor and 
featureless, but the best of them sealed with 
the fatal stamp of mediocrity—accumulate on 
us so rapidly that we must be content, without 
further distinction, to range the following re- 
spectively under the two classes we have just 
indicated. To the former belong Abel Holt, 
and other Poems, by George Anster (Bennett), 
—Wild Flowers, or Poems, by Jane Sarson 
Cooper Ingham (Hamilton, Adams & Co.),— 
Harp Echoes: Songs in the Night, by John 
Poyer (Bennett),—Lights through a Lattice, by 
J. E. A. Brown (Strahan & Co.),—Vesper Songs, 
by Samuel Cuthbert Rogers(Freeman),— Lichens 
from the Old Rock : Poems, by Jessie M. Saxby 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo),— Shannon Bridge: a 
Poem, by the Rev. Charles Room (Yates & Co.), 
—and Melodies of the Heart: Pocms, by E. 8. 
Hill (Bemrose & Sons). In the latter and in- 
ferior class we are compelled to place The 
Book-keeper, and a Translation from the Ger- 
man of Schiller, by Mercator (Montreal, Daw- 
son Brothers)—Harly and other Poems, by 
E. M.C. R. (Whiting),—The Mexican ; or, Love 
and Land, by John M. Dagnall (New York 
American News Company),—Poems, by Augus- 
tus Apsley Le Gros (Bennett),—Poems, by 
Burr Griswold Hosmer (Cambridge, Riverside 
Press),—and Youthful Impulse and Mature 
Reflection (Windsor, Redhurst). 

Before concluding, we may advert to the 
publication of Molitre: a Drama in Prose. 
By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on George Sand, by Theodore 
Karcher, LL.B. (Triibner & Co.).—The ‘ Moliére’ 
of George Sand, though wanting in action, is 
admirable for the simplicity and beauty with 
which its story is conducted ; above all, for the 
deep study of character displayed in the ren- 
dering of Molitre himself. The editor has 
supplied the text with notes, chiefly gramma- 
tical, which will be of assistance to readers 
who have not yet thoroughly mastered French 
idioms. The strictures on social and political 
matters are out of place when prefixed to a 
work like ‘ Moliére.’ 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Euclid at Fault. By James Smith, . (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Go.) a Cee 

Turn about is fair play: we have often had 
“James Smith, Esq. at fault, by Euclid of Alex- 
andria,” and now we have the converse. This is a 
word on the meaning of which Mr. Smith requires 
instruction ; he tells us that Euclid II. 13 is the 
converse of IT. 12. We give Mr. Smith the present 
notice for two reasons. First, he has toned himself 
down since we last heard of him: he is so mild 
that if he were but right no objection could be 
taken. Secondly, this letter to the President of 
the British Association is the last communication 
that body is to receive from him. He offered to- 
read them a paper “to show that from any given 
determinate quantity we may obtain two pairs of 
numbers, of which the mean proportional of both 
pairs shall be the same finite quantity.” This they 
would not receive. But in announcing their punish- 
ment Mr. Smith heightens it by pointing out some- 
thing else which they have lost. ‘ PRoBLEM.— 
Construct a geometrical figure, in which there shalt 
be two dissimilar and unequal right-angled tri- 
angles, of which the sides subtending the right 
angle shall be equal. This problem involves most 
important consequences to mathematical science, 
and I question if there be a living mathematician 
competent to solve it...Had the Association per- 
mitted me to bring my discoveries before the Phy- 
sical Section, they would have had the solution of 
this problem, and the consequences involved in it, 
before now.” To mitigate the anguish of the Asso- 
ciation, we will give the solution of the problem 
which days of deep thought have suggested to us: 
if the body be duly sensible, we shall not object to 
a testimonial. On the given hypothenuse AB de- 
scribe a semicircle: take P and Q any points on the 
semicircle, so that AP and BQ are not equal; then 
APB, AQB, are the triangles required, right- 
angled, unequal, dissimilar. Mr. James Smith 
professes to show that VI. 8 and II. 12, 13 are 
wrong. He does not show where Euclid’s demon- 
strations fail: but he produces contradiction out of 
complicated constructions of his own. Now we can 
go with him thus far: we are satisfied that when- 
ever he attempts to handle such constructions as 
he has shown, either he or Euclid will be at fault 
before he is out of the wood: accordingly, we 
advise him to keep himself in bottle nine years 
before he pronounces on his own flavour. We 
recommend him, not only to keep his word to the 
British Association, but to quit a field in which 
he has realized all the reputation of incompetency 
which it is given to man to obtain. The moment 
is favourable: here is Lord Napier of Magdala. 
raised by the Queen to the House of Lords as the 
representative of calculated and organized success, 
almost at the moment when James Smith, Esq., 
of Liverpool, is nailed by himself to the barn-door 
as the delegate of miscalculated and disorganized 
failure. 

The Slide-Rule, and How to Use It. By Charles. 
Hoare, C.E. (Virtue & Co.) 

TuE title is a literal truth: the slide-rule, made of 
pasteboard, is “in tuck of cover.” The explanations 
in the book are easy with the rule in hand. The 
student, by help of the pasteboard rule, will soon 
decide whether he will be deponent, and leave off, 
or be active, and get a wooden rule. 

The History of the War between the Peloponnesians 
and Athenians by Thucydides. Books I. and If. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by C. Bigg, 
M.A.—Aristophanes, Edited by W. C. Green, 
M.A. The Clouds. — Demosthenes, 





Orationes 
Publice. Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A. The 
Olynthiacs. The Philippics. (Rivingtons.) 

In order that improvement in education may keep 

pace with our advances in knowledge it is neces- 

sary that we should have text-books reflecting the 
latest phases of inquiry and speculation. This 
want is well supplied by the Clarendon Press 

Series, the Bibliotheca Classica, and the Catena 

Classicorum. It is to the last series that the three 

volumes named above belong—a series which pre- 

mises to be of great service at the universities and 
public schools, the texts being formed from the 
best extant, ably edited, beautifully printed, and 
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got up in a convenient and elegant form. The as to the Material Points of Difference in Faith 


editors, besides having won university distinction | 
by their superior scholarship, possess sufficient 
experience in tuition to make them fully alive to 
the wants of the student. They know exactly 
where he requires assistance, of what sort it should 
be, and to what extent it can be given without 
doing harm by superseding useful exertion. Their 
annotations are scarcely less to be commended for 
the exclusion of superfluous matter than for the 
excellence of what is supplied. Well-known works 
are not quoted, but simply referred to, and infor- 
mation which ought to have been previously ac- 
quired is omitted. We are inclined to think this 
sound principle is carried too far in the case of 
Demosthenes. A short historical introduction to 
each oration seems really needed, besides references 
to Grote and Thirlwall, which are extensive and | 
expensive works not always at hand. Some | 
remarks on the oratory and career of Demosthenes | 
might also have been well given, as Mr. Heslop | 
himself observes in the Preface, which made us the 
more surprised to find none. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bigg in his Thucydides prefixes an analysis to 
each book, and an admirable introduction to the 
whole work, containing full information as to all | 
that is known or related of Thucydides, and the 
date at which he wrote, followed by a very masterly 
critique on some of his characteristics as a writer. 
Mr. Green also furnishes an excellent introduction 
to ‘The Clouds’ of Aristophanes, explaining the 
circumstances under which it was produced, and 
ably discussing the probable object of the author in 
writing it, which he considers to have been to put 
down the Sophists,—a class whom Aristophanes 
thought dangerous to the morals of the community, 
and therefore caricatured in the person of Socrates, 
—not unnaturally, though irreverently, choosing 
him as their representative. Mr. Green acquits 
him of wilful misrepresentation, and thinks the 
‘story of his having been instigated by Amytus and 
Meletus scarcely probable. In the course of our 
examination of these volumes we have met with a 
few errors and misprints, more particularly in the 
Demosthenes. 

We have on our table Popular Objections to the 
Book of Common Prayer considered in Four 
Sermons on the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Com- 
mination Service, and the Athanasian Creed; with 
a Preface on the existing Lectionary, by Edward 
Meyrick Goulbourn, D.D. (Rivingtons), — The 
Quest of the Chief Good: Expository Lectures on 
the Book Ecclesiastes; with a New Translation, 
by Samuel Cox: a Commentary for Laymen | 
{Miall),—The Fall of Man, and other Sermons, | 
preached before the University of Cambridge and | 
on various Public Occasions, by Frederic W. | 
Farrar, M.A. (Macmillan),—The Voice of the Good | 
Shepherd to his Lost Sheep; being a Practical | 
Exposition of the former part of the Parable of | 
the Prodigal Son, by the Rev. R. G. Swayne, M.A. 
(Rivingtons). New editions of Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library: Miiller on the Christian | 
Doctrine of Sin; 2 vols. (Edinburgh, Clark),— | 
Parochial and Plain Sermons, by Jobn Henry | 
Newman, B.D. Vol. Il]. (Rivingtons),— Words | 
of the Anglican Hymn-Book, edited by the Rev. 
R. Corlet Singleton and Edwin George Monk 
(Novello),—Pazxton’s Botanical Dictionary; com- 
prising the Names, History and Culture of all 
Plants known in Britain; with a full Explanation 
of Technical Terms, including all the New Plants 
up to the present Year, revised and corrected by | 
Samuel Hereman (Bradbury & Evans).—On Hay 
Fever, Hay- Asthma, or Summer Catarrh, by Abbotts 
Smith, M.D (Renshaw). Also the following | 
pamphlets: A Threefold Call: a Sermon preached | 
in Westminster Abbey, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., on June 28, 1868, on the occasion of the 
Public Thanksgiving for the Escape of H.R.H. | 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and for the Success of the | 
Abyssinian War (Parker),—The Dis-establishment | 
of the Theocracy: a Sermon preached in West- | 
minster Abbey at the Consecration of the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, on St. James’s Day, 1868, by 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. (Parker), — Sermons, 
Occasimal and Parochial, by the Rev. John | 
Keble, M.A. Part IX. (Parker),— Protestantism 
and Romanism contrasted ; being an Explanation | 


} 
| 


and Practice that exist between the Two Com- 
munions (Macintosh),—A Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., on the Separation of the 


| Irish Church from the State, and in favour of a 


Dissolution of the Union between England and 
Ireland, by John Perceval (Truelove),— The Double 
Witness; or, the Real Consistency of the Facts of 
Science with the Mosaic Cosmogony: a Lecture 


| delivered at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, and before 


the Young Men’s Christian Association, by Robert 
B. Sewell (Simpkin & Marshall),—Jnternational 
Copyright. Meeting of Authors and Publishers at 
the Rooms of the New York Historical Society, 
April 9, 1868, and Organization of the International 
Copyright Association,—The British Army in 1868, 
by Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. (Longmans), 
—and Some of the Educational Aspects of State 
Medicine, by Henry W. Rumsey, M.D. (Ridgway). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Anderton’s Life and Poems, er. 8vo. 2/ limp cl. 
Anstie’s Notes on Epidemics. 12mo. 1/6 bds. 


| Borram’s Children’s Musical Gem: Nursery Ditties, 4to. 1/ swd. 


Bottalla’s Supreme Authority of the Pope, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Burns’s Poetical Works. 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Calendar of State Papers, lbomestic Series, 1637, by Bruce, 15/ cl. 
Chitty’s Precedents in Pleading, Part 2, roy 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hovédene, ed. by Stubbs, roy. 8vo. 10/ 
Cupples’s Unexpected Pleasures, 18mo 1/6 cl. 

Farnivgham's Chats by the Sea, fe. 1/ bds. 

Fitzgerald’s Diana Gay, or History of a Young Lady, 3 vols. 31/6 
Hamilton's Psalm and Hymn Tunes for the Harmonium, 7/6 cl. 
Hope’s Life of 8. Thomas 4 Becket, with Preface by Dalgairns, 4/6 
Kenward’s For Cambria, Themes in Verse and Prose, cr. 8vo. 6/ el 
Lambert's Codex Canonum Ecclesie U niverse, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Lightfoot’s St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Masson’s French Classics, Vol. 5, fc. 2/6 cl. 

Meason’s Turf Frauds and Turf Practices, 12mo. 1/bds. 

Minton’s Sermons on the Glory of Christ, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Modern Industries, Reports by Twelve British Workmen, 1/ swd. 
Morris’s Student’s Chart of Ancient History, 4to. 5/ cl. limp. 
Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Murray’s Handbook for Derbyshire. Notts, Leicestershire, &.,7/6 


| O'Neill's Ireland for the Irish er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament, imp. 4to. 126/ hf.-bd. 
Ramsay’s Pulpit Table Talk, Anecdotes on Preachers, 3/6 cl. 
Reade’s Griffith Gaunt, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Robertson's Laws of Thought, 8vo. 8/6 hf. bd. 

Stanley's Threefuld Call, 8vo. 1/ swa. 

Stretton’s Clives of Burcot, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Thompson’s Stenography, or a Complete System of Shorthand, 1/ 
Tupper’s Protestant Ballads, from the Rock, er. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, New Series, Vol. 3, 20/ cl. 
Whitmore’s Croquet Tactics, 8vo. 2/# cl. swd. 

Williams’s Through Burmah to Western China, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Willie and Lucy at the Sea-side, 16mo. 2/ cl. 

Wimbledon Annual, Ist Series, 8vo. 1/ swd. 





TEARS. 


Wov Lp some kind angel give me tears— 
It seems a little thing, 

A child’s first need—I would not ask 
The gems that crown a king. 


The glad peace-bringers after storm 
Are drops the sun smiles through; 
The healer of the parching rose 
Ts but a bead of dew. 


Yet what am I, an atom sole 
In heaven's creative plan, 

That I should ask the tenderest gift 
God ever gave to man. 


Eveanora L. Hervey. 
Ramsgate, July 18, 1868. 








MILTON’S EPITAPH. 


As some few errors—two of them important— 
have been detected in the copy of the Epitaph 


} sent to us last week by Prof. Morley, we give a 


corrected version of the poem. Prof. Morley sends 
us the corrected copy with a note saying that it 
has the sanction of Mr. Bond. 
AN EPITAPH. 

He whom Heaven did call away 

Out of this Hermitage of clay, 

Has left some reliques in this Urne 

As a pledge of his returne. 

Meane while y® Muses doe deplore 

The losse of this their paramour 

Wtb whom he sported ere y® day 

Budded forth its tender ray. 

And now Apollo leaues his laies 

And puts on cypres for his bayes. 

The sacred sisters tune their quills 

Onely to y® blubbering rills 

And whilst his doome they thinke upon 

Make their owne teares their Helicon. 

Leaving y® two-topt mount divine 

To turne votaries to his shrine. 

Think not (reader) me less blest 

Sleeping in this narrow cist 


Than if my ashes did lie hid ee 
Under some stately pyramid. 

If a rich tombe makes happy y® 

That Bee was happier far y2 men 
Who busie in y® thymie wood 

Was fetterd by y® golden flood 

Web frd y° Amber-weeping Tree 
Distilleth downe so plenteously. 

ffor so this little wanton Elfe 

Most gloriously enshrind itselfe. 

A tombe whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulcher. 

In this little bed my dust 
Incurtaind round I here entrust, 
Whilst my more pure and nobler part 
Lyes entomb’d in every heart. 

Then passe on gently ye yt mourne, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Urne. 
These Ashes wh doe here remaine 
A vitall tincture still retaine 
A seminall forme within y® deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps 
The thred of life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies _ 

Infant Na‘ure cradled here 
In its principles appeare. 
This plant th[us] calcin’d into dust 
In its Ashes rest it must. 
Untill sweet Psyche shall Inspire 
A softning and p[ro}lifick fire 
And in her fost’ring armes enfold 
This Heavy and this earthly mould : 
Then, as I am Ile be no more 
But bloome and blossome b... 
When this cold numnes shall retreate 
By a more y® Chymick heat. 
J. M. Ober 1647, 
6, St. James's Terrace, July 22, 1848. 

The merit of adding a new piece to the cok 
lection of Milton’s works is not one that can falt 
upon many men, and Prof. Morley must expect to 
have his happy restoration of so beautiful a poem 
as the newly-traced Epitaph fiercely contested, 
The more fiercely it is contested, the better for him 
and for literature. 

For full seven days the battle of the Epitaph 
has been raging in the newspapers; the Indian 
summer, the Corrupt Practices Bill, and the hero 
of Magdala bring all in a fair way of falling under 
public neglect in the heat and bustle of the fray. 
Prof. Morley holds on to his first opinion; Prof. 
Masson is neutral and sceptical; Mr. Rye, Mr. 
Bond, and Lord Winchilsea are—each in a dif- 
ferent way—indignant; and the poetical peer is 
furious. The conflict rages round two main points; 
either of which, on being determined for the Yea, 
would end the matter. Is the poem in Milton’s 
style? Is the copy of it in Milton’s autograph? 

The first point could only be resolved autho- 
ritatively by a comparison, made by a very fine 
judge of rhythm and cadence, aided by large scho- 
larship and close acquaintance with Miltonic verse, 
What has been done, in this line, has no great 
critical value. Lord Winchilsea objects to certain 
thy mes in the Epitaph as being non-Miltonic ; but 
thie argument, poor if the case were proved, has 
been thrown out of court by the production of 
identical rhymes from the poet’s unquestioned 
works. Indeed, Lord Winchilsea’s letters are curi- 
osities in their way ; since they assert that the poet 
never could have written this and that, when @ 
simple reference to Cleveland’s ‘Verbal Index’ 
would have shown him that these very forms were 
used by Milton nfore than once. 

No popular fallacy is more common than the 
idea that Milton was a purist in rhyme. He was, 
indeed, a perfect master of rhythm and cadence; 
but he was careless—nay, contemptuous—of mere 
rhyme. He spoke of “ like endings ” as jingle, and 
of care and craft in rhyme as signs of a low genius 
for the divine art of song. I am inclined to think 
that he was purposely crude in this matter; certainly 
no poet in our language has printed so many lines 
with faulty terminations. Such an argument as 
that of Lord Winchilsea would be fatal in the case 
of a versifier like Tom Moore,—it has very little 
| weight when directed against Milton. 
| On the whole, I think the rhyming of the Epitaph 
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rather favours the theory of Milton’s authorship. 
The higher evidence of style, the use of language 
and metaphor, the march, the music, the word- 
inting, run nearly all in the same direction. 
The whole poem is not, I think, in Milton’s highest 
manner. Neither is it in his lowest. Perhaps it 
was the unfinished draft of a piece which he never 
found time or inclination to polish up to the level 
of ‘ Lycidas’—a fact which would account for his 
rejection of it when he prepared the second edition 
of his Poems for the press. Yet who will deny 
that it contains many beautiful lines? Who except 
Milton would have written 
Out of this Hermitage of clay? 
Would any other poet have made Apollo 
—put on cypress for his bays? 

This line, 

The sacred sisters tune their quills, 
is not only Miltonic, but extremely characteristic 
of his manner about the year 1647. “Stately 
pyramid,” ‘“‘amber-weeping tree,” ‘ wanton elf,” 
are in the poet’s vein. Surely a great poet must 
have written 

A seminal form within the deeps 

Of this little chaos sleeps. 

The closing lines of the Epitaph are certainly 
not worthy of Milton; and I fancy they are very 
much “in the rough.” 

What some people call flaws in the Epitaph 
seem to me Miltonic. It has been objected that 
Milton would not have written 

Make their own tears their Helicon ; 

since so good a scholar must have known that 
Helicon was a bill, notastream. Of course, Milton 
knew that well. But Milton also knew that the 
hill—or chain of hills—contained the famous foun- 
tain, Aganippe, the waters of which were sacred 
to song, as well as the still more famous fountain 
of Hippocrene. Now, Milton, whether rightly or 
not, was in the habit of using a poet’s licence to 
personify these sacred fountains under the name of 
Helicon. Thus, he wrote 

Here be tears of perfect moan 

Kept for thee in Helicon. 
—If this licence be a fault (I, for one, think other- 
wise), it is evidently a Miltonic fault; and its use 
in the Epitaph is an argument for the authenticity 
of that poem. - 

On the question of handwriting, opinions widely 
differ. I speak with diffidence. Many years 
of close familiarity with the writing of Milton 
and his contemporaries make me cautious in pro- 
nouncing any strong verdict on such a point; but 
having spent a couple of hours this morning in 
comparing the Epitaph with the unquestionable 
writing of Milton, I cannot refrain from saying 
that my own opinion is in agreement with that of 
Prof. Morley. 

Milton’s writing, though it may seem at a first 
glance to be commonplace in character, is, in fact, 
organically personal. Some of his letters—more 
than others his capitals—stand quite alone. T, D 
and J are especially his own. These letters may be 
freely used as tests; and such a use of them will 
help to prove that the Epitaph is in the poet’s 
autograph. cramped by the size of the page on which 
it had to be inscribed. 

Some question has arisen as to whether the sig- 
nature is J. M. Mr. Bond thinks itis P.M. My 
examination was made in a good light, with two 


magnifying-glasses, in the presence of four officers. 


of the British Museum. We all resolved the signa- 
ture into J. M. Milton’s J is very peculiar; but 
a comparison of the J. M. in Sotheby’s fac-similes, 
Plate XI., and also of the J in Plate XII. (in the 
name Sir John Cheeke), will show that the peculiar 
J in the Epitaph is characteristic of Milton’s hand. 
Two capital Ps occur on the same plate, and these 
letters are, to my eyes, utterly unlike the J of the 
signature. 

My examination has led me to a belief that 
the autograph is Milton’s, and that the signature 
is J. M. W. Hepworts Dixon. 





WITH MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 
July 21, 1868. 
WILL you kindly permit me, as the translator 
of the above work from the German (so called) 














“original,” to contribute my mite towards the | the book at hand,) Acapulco, is an almost exact 


history of its production? | 

About the middle of August last, a card was | 
brought to me bearing the name ‘“ Baron Max. 
von Alvensleben,” with ‘ Pr. Lieut. A.D.” (Prus- | 
sian Lieutenant Unattached) pencilled underneath. | 
The Baron turned out to be a tall, lathy rather 
shabbily-dressed young fellow, at first sight of | 
whom, having some painful experience of (German 
mendicancy, I involuntarily clapped my hand upon 
my pocket. But it seemed that I did my visitor 
injustice. The Baron was not by any means an 
ordinary beggar. The regular practitioner would 
have been satisfied with a shilling ; the dignity of a 
Prussian nobleman, it appears, demanded pounds. 

To judge by his own account, he bad returned 
a few months back from Mexico, where he had 
met with unheard-of misfortunes. Fighting on the 
Imperial side, the collapse of the Empire had drawn 
down upon him utter ruin. Unable to get his 
arrears of pay, he had lost his baggage, his horses, 
his costly and valuable eyuipment—in short, every- 
thing except, as he pathetically exclaimed, striking 
an attitude, “‘my life, my honour, and my remi- 
niscences.”” From what is known of the last article, 
perhaps the absence of the first two might have 
been endurable. Indebted to the kindness of a 
friend for a passage to Enyland, he had now come 
to turn these same reminiscences to account. 

All Europe was then aghast at the terrible tra- 
gedy that had just been enacted at Queretaro ; no 
genuine account of the latter days of the Empire 
had yet appeared; the Baron was anxious to be 
the first in the field. One difficulty, however, stood 
in his way. His acquaintance with English was 
scanty, and his memvirs were unfortunately written 
in German. He wanted the assistance of some 
person competent to put his MS. into a shape pre- 
sentable to the English public. Only by this means 
could he hope to repay himself in some degree for 
the hardships and losses he had encountered by his 
chivalrous support of a falling cause. 

Well, I shall not attempt to deny that I was 
taken in. The man had a glib and ready tongue ; 
there was a certain amount of military air and set 
about bim that harmonized with bis story; nothing 
in his appearance at all went to show that he was 
not what he stated himself to be, or had not, in 
reality, led the adventurous life he declared he had. 
He brought me, besides, a verbal introduction from 
a respectable quarter, the truth of which I subse- 
quently verified ; talked largely of being a constant 
visitor at the Austrian Embassy, and of his ac- 
quaintance wlth a merchant of high standing in 
the City, to whom I afterwards found he really 
was known. To make a long story short, I agreed 
to put his MS into English,—to depend for pay- 
ment upon the chance of his selling the book to a 
publisher,—and, in consideration of his necessitous 
position, to accept a very small sum only by way 
of recompense, I pass over the Baron's demon- 
strative effusions of gratitude, his vehement pro- 
testations that I was his saviour, his noisy appeals 
to his honour as a Prussian nobleman that I should 
never repent having assisted him in his need. Read 
by the light of what follows, the object of all this 
seems palpable enough now; but ex post facto 
wisdom is easy. At that time I did not see through 
the manceuvre. 

When I came to examine the Baron’s MS. 
‘‘ reminiscences,” I was at once struck by the 
extraordinary inequality of the style. In places it 
rose above the ordinary level of even fair average 
literary composition, while it sank in others much 
below the inane twaddle called conversation in 
“good society.” Your Correspondent’s letter of a 
fortnight ago clears up this mystery. The good 
writing was wholesale cribbage from Bulwer; the 
inane twaddle was genuine, unadulterated Alvens- 
leben. 

Years having passed since I had read ‘ Devereux,’ 
I had completely forgotten the story, but, re- 
perusing it lately, I can only express my perfect 
agreement with your Correspondent as to the 
source whence many of the startling adventures in 
‘Maximilian’ have been derived. Allow me to 
point out one more “ coincidence.” The scene into 
which Von Alvensleben describes himself as enter- 
ing, outside the walls of (I think, but have not 





counterpart of the adventure in book iv. chap. viii. 
of ‘ Devereux,’ where the hero rescues the Regent: 
Orleans from bravos and loose women in a Paris 
night- house. 

To return to our Baron. Urging the extreme 
importance of the bowk, being the very first upon 
the Mexican business to appear, he pressed me to- 
proceed with the utmost possible despatch. By 
sheer hard work, the translation was completed by 
the end of September. The Baron induced an emi- 
nent publishing firm to bring out the book, but to 
his intense disappointment the eminent publishing 
firm, being extremely wary—which probably ac- 
counts for its eminence,—declined to pay hard 
cash forthe MS., and would only consent to give- 
the ostensible author half-profits. But the Baron’s. 
genius rose superior to this petty obstacle. Utilizing 
all the old paraphernalia of his misfortunes, his 
rank, his chivalry, and his adventures, and sup- 
plied now, through his publishers and me, with a 
printed voucher, in the shape of his book, the 
modern Munchausen employed his oily tongue to- 
excellent effect. 

For some time after the appearance of the book, 
the Baron favoured me with his visits twice or thrice 
weekly, then gradually (there being nothing more- 
to gain) fell off in the regularity of his attendance. 
As regarded the book, he averred he was in 
despair. Although he heard it was selling rapidly, 
the publishers would not give any account before: 
January, and how was he to acquit himself of his 
debt to me? For himself it mattered not. He was. 
used to the storms of adversity ; he could live hard 
—he could wait. But not to be able to repay my 
kindness, that cut him to the soul. 

His distressed feelings, however, did not stand 
in the way of his going to Germany shortly before 
Christmas, leaving me an order on his publishers 
for the balance of my moderate claim. Part of 
the amount had been paid in various small sums,. 
as he professed to find it convenient. ‘I give you 
this order, of course, merely as a matter of form, 
my dear fellow,” he said at parting; ‘“‘ because I 
shall be sure to remit as soon as ever I get home.” 

Your wiser readers will, no doubt, have guessed 
the sequel. Upon presenting the order towards the: 
close of January, I heard from the publishers that, 
‘fin reference to the Baron von Alvensleben’s debt 
to you, we regret to inform you that we are not in 
a position to take notice of your claim, as the Baron 
sold his interest in the work you translated for 
him before he left London. We have no money of 
his in our hands.” 

Since the appearance of your Correspondent’s 
expusure, the Baron has given signs of life. He 
has written to me twice, imploring me to contradict. 
the alleged playiary. It appears that he was in 
treaty with a Berlin publisher for a German edi- 
tion of his book when the aforesaid letter caused 
the negotiations to be broken off. As bribe, the 
Baron was good enouyh to offer me the settlement 
of my claim, provided I would assist him in uphold- 
ing the imposture. His answer is here. 

Baron Max. von Alvensleben, Prussian lieu- 
tenant unattached, compiler of the romance 
entitled ‘ With Maximilian in Mexico,’ may there- 
fore in future add to his heraldic achievements the 
proud distinction of having tarred two English- 
men of very different degrees with the same brush. 
After having mercilessly pillaged the brains of a 
great writer, he has not disdained to dip his baro- 
nial fingers into the pocket of a very little “eo 

‘ R. 8. 





POETICAL LICENCE IN ART. 
Lehmans Garten, Leipzig, July 12, 1868. 

Durine the season of 1867, 1 went one day to 
see wy friend Mr. J. Fergusson, and asked him 
to lend me some of his fine architectural details 
for a prayer-niche, which I wanted to introduce 
in one of my pictures, representing a learned old 
Arab reading the Koran. With his usual cordi- 
ality, he showed me several specimens, and I 
selected the one of Ahmedabad, which was very 
rich and elaborate (instead of the prayer-niche 
I had drawn in Damascus, which was rather plain, 
though I might have used it as well, and with 
infinitely less work). Mr. Fergusson made me 
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a present of a photo of it, and seemed to be very 


much pleased to serve me. The fact that photos 
are very useful helps for artists with regard to 
architectural details is generally acknowledged ; 
and ‘I was only too glad to make use of it. Now, 
in Mr. Fergusson’s letter to the Atheneum, it 
seems that he has entirely forgotten the above 
circumstance; otherwise, he would not have been 
so much surprised that I had used the architectural 
details of the prayer-niche he had kindly favoured 
me with. I come now to the merits of the question. 
About judgment of style in architecture I cer- 
tainly would not venture to say one word against 
so learned an opinion as Mr. Fergusson’s, who is 
in this matter one of the most eminent authorities 
in the country ; but, with all reverence to his state- 
ment, and in self-defence, I am bound to say that, 
when I painted this prayer-niche in the Mosque of 
Damascus, I only introduced an Arabian architec- 
tural ornament into an Arabian building. Mr. 
Fergusson knows perfectly well that prayer-niches 
are of Arabian origin and style, and were intro- 
‘duced in India together with the Mohammedan 
«reed. The Arabian style was modified, of course, 
in the different countries according to the indi- 
viduality of the people, exactly as the Gothic 
‘style has been modified in the different countries 
of Europe, but always remained true Gothic, as 
the Arabian style remained true Arabian in 
Gndia and in Asia Minor, and elsewhere; and 
therefore I cannot see that I have committed so 
great an error and anachronism. After all, I think 
Jovers of Art ought to appreciate an artist's hard 
‘striving to make his pictures more attractive and 
interesting, regardless of time and work, even if 
he takes some liberty with the material, provided 
that it is correct in style; and the more so (which 
‘in this case seems of importance) if they have to 
-deal with a work of Art representing figures, where 
the background is an accessory, and which work 
of Art is not meant for architectural publication, 
‘but only for the enjoyment of the Art-loving 
public. The old learned Mufti is the chief object 
-of my picture; and it is of small importance what 
sort of prayer-niche forms the background, if it is 
only correct in style and rich enough to produce 
the best effect. This circumstance I pointed out 
to Mr. Fergusson in my letter; and I inclose a 
copy of that letter for your exact information. 
Cart WERNER. 





MUSEUM OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
July 15, 1868. 

SUFFICIENT interest has been developed, by a 
‘couple of meetings and the comments of the press, 
in the expansion and concentration of the Patent 
Office Museum and Library to insure that the 
vote to complete the sum charged for the ensuing 
year for expenses under the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act should pass unchallenged only in a thin 
House of Commons, and in the closing days of an 
expiring Parliament. Everybody has been asking 
that all due facilities shall be given to enable our 
workmen, by the increase of their technical know- 
ledge, to hold their own in the competition with 
continental industry. Before the “cry” for tech- 
nical education arose, a Museum of mechanical 
science and a Free Public Library of scientific 
books were established in anticipation of it by the 
Commissioners of Patents. From end to end of 
the Metropolis, no other institutions of a like 
character, capable of being made of the same use 
to the people, anywhere exist. Here are an Indus- 
trial Museum and a modern scientific Library of 
the kind that London may be presumed to need : 
give them free play, and bring them together in 
a central, easily-accessible situation, charging the 
eost upon the accumulated net surplus of more 
than half a million sterling, derived from Patent- 
Office fees in fifteen years past, and one of the 
greatest wants of the metropolis will have been 
supplied. Thanks partly to the aid which the 
Atheneum has given to the ventilation of the 
subject, the matter is in a fair way for getting 
attention in the incoming legislature, although 
the stereotyped official answer of one of the half- 
dozen Government departments under whose con- 
trol the Patent Office and its belongings have the 








misfortune to be placed displays profound mis- 
information upon the theme of more than a dozen 
representations to Parliament, to the Government, 
and by a Select Committee and special Commis- 
sions. Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Canada, 
Cuba, France, British Guiana, Italy, Jamaica, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States, 
and Wurtemburg, all have their polytechnic mu- 
seums and libraries properly combined under, in 
every instance, the same roof. Britain alone suffers 
her institutions of the same kind to be unnaturally 
divorced, the Museum to be placed beyond the 
reach of the people whom it was designed to teach, 
and both Museum and Library in the desperately 
plethoric condition best described by the proverb 
—‘ One cannot see the wood for the trees !” 

J. T. DEXTER. 





*PEARLIN JEAN.’ 

14, Pall Mall East, July 21, 1868. 
Can any of your readers help us to discover a 
picture bearing the above title? Some thirty years 
since it was in the possession of Sir James Stewart, 
of Allanbank, and represented, under the form of 
a lady dressed in a kind of Velasquez costume of 
black and gold, with a coronal of pearls and feathers, 
a ghost, said in olden times to haunt the family 
mansion. We should be most grateful for any 

information. P. & D. Cotnacut & Co. 





PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL. 
British Museum, July 20, 1868. 

May I beg for space to defend my ‘ Life of 
Prince Henry the Navigator’ from a statement 
printed in the Jornal do Commertio, of the 4th of 
June, under the inspiration of His Excellency 
Senhor de Varnhagen, Brazilian Envoy to the 
Court of Vienna? In my work I have accepted and 
put forth as a fact till now unquestioned, that it 
was on Cape Sagres, one of the points of the Pro- 
montory of St. Vincent, that Prince Henry founded 
his Villa do Infante, and thence directed those great 
explorations which led, as I have demonstrated, to 
the discovery of more than half the world. The 
Jornal asserts that “this is untenable, inasmuch as 
the Prince himself in the deed of endowment [of 
the order of Christ with the spirituality of Porto 
Santo and Madeira,] dated the 19th [or rather 
18th] of September, 1460, which has been printed, 
very explicitly states that it was on the point 
immediately to the westward.” The same assertion 
was made to me orally by His Excellency on the 
3rd of June, but I delayed any reply till I should 
receive a letter on the subject which he had ad- 
dressed to me from Lisbon. The litera scripta is 
necessary for correctness in such cases. That letter 
never came, but I have at last received a copy of it 
this morning from Vienna. In it Senhor de Varn- 
hagen quotes the following as the Prince’s words 
when speaking of the Villa do Infante, “que antes 
do dito Cabo de Sagres est&é aos que vem do 
Poente para Levante ”—‘‘ which is before the said 
Cape of Sagres to those going from west to east.” 
Senhor de Varnhagen truly says that this deed was 
printed, though he does not say where. It is given 
in extenso in Tom. I., page 454, of the “ Provas” 
to Caetano de Sousa’s ‘ Historia genealogica da 
Casa real Portugueza,’ but contains no statement 
whatever of the kind asserted by Senhor de Varn- 
hagen. So much for my friend’s objection. Now 
for my own defence. Cadamosto, who sailed in the 
service of Prince Henry and knew Sagres well, in 
his description of the voyage of Pedro de Cintra 
along the west Coast of Africa in 1461-2, describes 
a lofty cape about 80 miles beyond Cape Verga, 
to which, he says, “the sailors gave the name of 
Cape Sagres de Guinea, in memory of a fort which 
the Infant Don Henrique had built on one of the 
points of Cape St. Vincent, to which he gave the 
name of Sagres.” But further, the Marquis de 
Souza Holstein has, at my request, kindly visited 
the Torre do Tombo, and there found documents 
which decide the question. A charter of John II., 
confirming privileges granted to a certain “ villa” 
or town by Affonso V., runs thus: ‘‘ We D. Todo 
make known that, on the part of the inhabitants of 
the Villa de Sagres, a charter has been presented to 





us as follows:—We, D. Affonso (V.), by the Grace 
of God, King of Portugal, &c., to all who may gee 
this charter, make known that we, wishing to do 
grace and favour to the inhabitants of our Villg 
do Iffante, which is on Cape St. Vincent, &c.” (L. 2, 
do Guadiana, f. 295). The charter of Affonso V, ig 
dated the 2nd of July, 1461; that of John IT. the 
13th of August, 1486. It will be seen that this 
villa is called ‘‘ Sagres” in the confirmation, and 
Villa do Iffante in the previous charter. In 
another charter (L. 3. do Guadiana, f. 62.), D, 
Affonso V. confirms to the Villa of Sagres the 
privileges granted to it by “ the Infant D. Hen- 
rique, my uncle,” dated the 14th of March, 1461, 
The question is important, as being raised by a 
man of social and literary eminence, but, had 
Senhor de Varnhagen been correct, his objection 
would have affected not my credit only, but that 
of the Marquis de S4 da Bandeira, at whose 
instance, in 1840, Dona Maria II. erected 4 
monument to Prince Henry, on the ruins of his 

ancient residence on the promontory of Sagres. 
R. H. Masor. 





SINAL 
Jerusalem, July 2, 1868. 

Havine recently visited Sinai, I felt much 
interest in reading your report (May 16) of the 
lecture delivered before the Geographical Society, 
I cannot, however, subscribe to the suggestion that 
Marah may be identified with Ain Abou Suweirah. 
The water there is brackish, but drinkable; while 
in Ain Howara it is, as the Arabs say, mirr 
(bitter). Marah being identified with Howara, 
Elim is necessarily located in Wady Ghurundel, 
where potable water can be obtained by scooping 
a hole in the sand. 

It seems strange that the attention of visitors 
is not drawn to the oblique cleft in the perpen 
dicular face of the rock in Horeb, out of which 
flows a stream of water, clear, cool, and delici- 
ously sweet. It is seen in the Wady Shoaib (ed 
Deir), nearly opposite to the traditional ‘‘ Mound 
of Aaron’s Calf,” and about twenty-five minutes’ 
walk from the convent. This fissure is eight feet 
long and nine inches broad. It is called by the 
Arabs El Minan (the gift of God), and may pos- 
sibly be the place where Moses smote the rock. 

The famous inscriptions do not seem to be the 
work of the Israelites during their wanderings in 
the desert, though many of them are legible as 
the writings of Jewish pilgrims at a later period. 
We know that the prophet Elijah, and probably 
St. Paul also, visited the “Mount of the Law.” 
There are besides inscriptions in Ethiopic, Greek, 
and Latin, accompanied frequently by rudely-sculp- 
tured animals. 

Travellers cannot fail to observe the unusual 
geological formation of the rocks, and the mineral 
wealth (chiefly copper and iron) which they con- 
tain. This is especially the case at Surabit El 
Khadem, where there are also Egyptian anti- 
quities covered with hieroglyphics. A searching 
exploration of the Peninsula of Sinai is highly 
desirable, and must prove most valuable. 

JOSEPH BARCLAY. 
DEAD AT LAST. 
Paris, July, 1868. 

Tue old man is dead and buried at last; and 
there can be no more laughter over his grey hairs. 
Paris includes one comic veteran the less. Jean 
P. G. Viennet rests at length in the family vault; 
and the regulation oratory has vibrated over his 
grave. A well-worn chair is open to the ambition 
of Janin and Gautier. The irrepressible writer and 
talker who took the seat of the Count de Ségur 
thirty-eight years ago,—who was a Lieutenant in 
the Navy in 1796, and a prisoner of war at Ports- 
mouth in the following year,—who was decorated 
on the battle-field by Napoleon, after Lutzen,— 
who was deputy in 1827, and peer of France in 
1840,—went on year after year writing satires, 
pamphlets, tragedies, comedies and operas, fables 
and epic poems; achieved popularity only to fall 
into that most intolerable disrepute which is mani- 
fested in the shape of jokes and squibs, and being 
appointed the hero of every foolish story. The 
satirist became the chosen victim of satire ; while 
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bis own shafts lay rotting and unregarded about | espoused. ‘He was a stranger to discretion. His | besought not to be proud of these death-bed con- 


him. I have said something lately of pitiless lite- | 
rature. To understand it as it has grown in France | 
of late years, the reader should gather together all 

that has been written against the father of the | 
French Academy. He said of himself, with the | 
invincible gaiety which belonged to him, and | 
showed a brave spirit, “‘they counted up at least 

500 epigrams a year against my person, my poetry, | 
my parliamentary speeches,—even to my green | 
coat. Every schoolboy, on his escape from college | 
into journalism, believed he owed me his first 
kick.’ His biographer notes of 1834 that it was 
the year in which Viennet’s unpopularity was at 
its height. Thirty-four years have passed over the 
vivacious Academician since he was execrated as 
advocate of the repressive laws which followed 
upon the April days of 1834. His failure as a dra- 
matic author was, his good biographer observes, 
“of the completest. He brought forth both tragedy 
and comedy between 1803 and 1805; in 1820 he 
produced an opera (‘Aspasia and Pericles’), and 
a tragedy (‘Clovis’); between 1813 and 1825 the 
gratitude of the world was challenged with five 
tragedies. Alas! these works never touched a 
single heart; but they were the cause of merriment 
for years. ‘Aebogaste’ was played one night only, 
but it was before the mocking world during many 
circlings of the seasons, under the cruel auspices 
of the waspish chroniqueurs. The dramatic career 


the sparkle in his eye, and who affected to think 
with a greater man that death had forgotten him, 
closed in 1859, when he produced the Tartar 
drama, ‘ Selma,’ at the Odéon.” M. Viennet pub- 
lished an edition of his ‘ Epitres et Satires,’ the 
work by which he will be known hereafter, if he be 
known at all; and to this edition the unconquer- 
able satirist added a piece addressed to his eighty 
years. He is bold who rallies the fourscore years 
that track his footsteps. The writer who has been 
to this generation only a mark for the ridicule of 
men infinitely smaller than himself,—who was 
famous, and lived to be only ridiculous,—who kept 
a green place in his heart when his enemies closed 
about him, and were not ashamed to mock his grey 
hairs, —who accomplished an extraordinary amount 
of literary work, good and bad, and presented his 
country with a patiently gestated epic poem in ten 
cantos (‘La Franciade ’) in his eighty-sixth year,— 
such a man, albeit his rage against the romantic 
school amounted to frenzy, should not be put out 
of the way in a Figaro fewilleton beaded with the 
word-twisting which passes for epigrammatic power 
on the Boulevards. 

The glorious time of Jean-Pons- Guillaume 
Viennet, of the staff of the Royal Guard, was after 
the second return of the Bourbons, when his 
‘Epitres’ were appearing. The strong public 
feeling of the time gave them nearly all their 
success. The man of southern temperament had 
an impetuous love of freedom in him, and was 
gallant in his attacks; but he hit about him, and 
when he thought he had felled his adversary to the 
earth, it was his friend who complained that he 
had a black eye. His weapon was bright, and of 
tough steel in its time. The Epistle to the Muses 
on the romantic writers was a sounding war-note 
that gathered a host about him. He beat his drum 
enly to gather the bees together to sting him. 
They called him the vieux niais as far back as 1834. 
For his good work no credit was given to him. 
His Epistle to the Chiffonniers on Press Offences, 
which a hostile biographer is constrained to describe 
as a bold and spirited protest against a piece of 
odious and ridiculous legislation, was written forty 
years ago. It was popular in its day, but it has 
been forgotten by the men whose cause it served. 
M. Viennet was the open enemy of despotism, 
and the denouncer of the Jesuits. He belonged to 
the strong and valiant Opposition that, in the end, 
made the restored Bourbons remember and learn ; 
and he was among the lettered deputies who cleared 
the way for and hailed the Citizen King. It was 
when the King and the Charter had been accepted 
that he entered upon a career of unpopularity 
which was unbroken to the day of his death. He 
elected to be with the counter-revolutionists. His 





ardour, as of old, was damaging to the cause he 


friends feared him more than his foes; he over- 
stated his case; his ambition vaulted comically ; 
his Pegasus looked like a dummy horse in a bur- 
lesque. In striking an heroic attitude, the unfor- 
tunate actor fell into the big drum. As deputy, in 
the time of Louis Philippe, he was with the party 
of Order, and called the Left the stipendiaries of 
revolt—a fair hit. But Viennet went on : “I desire,” 
he declaimed with his grandest air,—‘‘I desire the 
repose of the state, because mine depends upon it.” 
This was to whet the edge and sharpen the point 
of a weapon for the use of his mortal foe. It is 
remembered of him to-day, while his bones are 
travelling to the Eastern Cemetery, with palm- 
embroidered savants in the rear, polishing their 
periods of praise as they go,—just as the light 
writer of 1868 scrapes up the ‘‘vieux niais” of 
1834 to cast it after the old scholar’s bier. 

M. Viennet was a servant of freedom, who 
remained beyond suspicion. He blundered, but he 
was faithful ; he halted here and there, and would 
think for himself and in his own way long after | 
his ideas had become old-fashioned. He drew down | 


the cheap jesters upon him; and the laughing old | 


gentleman sat himself down to count the arrows 
which had hit him. But we who keep aloof from 
the unworthy contest in which the Boulevard 
witling, elbowing us and flicking his toothpick 
under our nose, jostles the bright, lettered gentle- 
man of the old school, remorseless in regard to his 
age, and ungenerously forgetful of his youth, —we 


who stand apart, albeit aliens, should hold it a duty | 


within the limit of our influence to see justice done. 
Possibly, Viennet was as well known for his absur- 
dities as for his merits. His poorest verses will live 
longest, it may be, because they have been unmer- 
cifully squibbed ; but the fine-hearted, high-minded, 
humble, urbane veteran surely deserves something 
more than a Ferragus is likely to bestow upon his 
memory. Théophile Gautier may take the fauteuil 
he has left vacant: but he would be unworthy of 
his place if he should say a word in disparagement 
of his predecessor, whom he reviled unceremoniously 
enough in his lifetime. 

Perhaps it is British phlegm working in me 
when I find myself blind to the charms of light 
criticism sprinkled over the writer who died yester- 
day. To-day, it appears to my stolid sense, is not 
the time for enlarging on the weak and wearying 
qualities of Jean Viennet. The satirist and deputy 
exhausted the patience of Louis Philippe when he 
got his royal master alone; and the King begged 
his consort to draw off the prolix talker by engaging 
him in conversation. The anecdote is not worth 
much. Dished up artfully, however, it will raise a 
laugh at the expense of the father of the Academy, 
while the immortelles are being wreathed over his 
mortal part. An old prefect is supposed to tell the 
story. Viennet was enraptured with the attentions of 
Queen Amélie, and mistook them for the expressions 
ofatender passion. “ What isthe matter, Monsieur 
Viennet,” said a gentleman who found the author 
pacing the Tuileries Gardens sorrowfully. ‘‘ Alas!” 
sighed the too tragic poet, glancing at the moon 
that smiles upon the palaces of kings as upon the 
cottages of the poor,—“ Alas! I am very unfor- 
tunate!”—‘“ You—who command every happi- 
ness ! ’’—‘‘ There are happinesses which crush !”— 
‘* What do you mean?”—‘“I mean that in spite 
of me, without knowing it, I am about to make a 
division in the most august home in the kingdom.” 
—“ How?”—“The Queen!” The poet ended 
with gesticulations of the most poignant grief. The 
King and Queen were informed of the Acade- 
mician’s trouble, and laughed at it. The prefect 
who told the story to Ferragus a day or two since 
in a tobacconist’s shop could never see stiff 
M. Viennet, carrying high his red head, without 
thinking of the amorous evening under the Tuile- 
ries balcony. He concludes by esteeming those 
happy who have nothing heavier than such petits 
videos upon their tombs. But why, before the 
cemetery mason has given the last touch of the 
trowel, hurry off to plump a ridicule. in the midst of 
the fresh immortelles? 

The man in extremis furnishes copy. I find in 
the Figaro, ‘‘ He confessed at the last moment: it 
was his final irony.” The religious papers are 


versions. It is said, in an ancient canticle, 

Cest faire un sacrifice 

Qui nous a peu couté 

Que de quitter le vice 

Quand il nous a quitté. 
It is remarked that the last line is bad: but the 
sentiment is “excellently just.” Is it excellently 
placed in the funeral offerings to the memory of the 
father of the Academy? I would ask your readers 
to think of the effect such writing must have upon 
the young. Viennet’s preface to his Franciade, in 
| which he speaks of his unrepresented tragedies and 
| his unknown comedies, and, finally, how he ended 
| the sixth canto of his last epic with enthusiasm, 
| undaunted by the jeers and sneers and neglect of 
| his countrymen, is a most pathetic bit of writing. 

The man is true to himself at any rate. He is not 
of the monkey-proportions of the creatures—mostly 

| dead and forgotten—who have chattered at his 
heels to degrade him. Deep in the man lies a serious 
purpose, which governs his life. His light is not 
dazzling, but he works honestly according to it 
throughout. And, with these hosts of comic gen- 
tlemen capering through daily columns, it is refresh- 
| ing to contemplate that which was respectable and 
| gracious in the old school of French literary men. 
| There is the scent of the midnight oil in a Viennet : 
| in the writings of a Ferragus, a Wolff, a Lespes, 
a Marx, I can detect—or think I can detect— 
absinthe. The abilities of these racy gentlemen 
it would be foolish to question; but I prefer the 
| old manner. Let this choice be given—a life rang- 
ing between Tortoni’s and Brebant’s—and a life in 
the quiet of the Sorbonne. How many in these 
times and in this city would cross the river to take 
up their quarters ? 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our readers will be glad to know that Her 
Majesty has very generously consented to give up 
to the nation the great and valuable series of docu- 
ments connected with the Duchy of Lancaster. 
These papers—the private property of the Crown 
—are of the highest interest for historical pur- 
poses; and it is of great importance that they 
should be placed in the Record Office, and ren- 
dered accessible to students. The Queen could 
hardly have done a more gracious and patriotic 
thing = place these papers under the national 
control. 


Our naval department has been so severely 
criticized of late that it must comfort them greatly 
to have done a deed which no one will blame 
except the few who argue that science is a sham. 
They have ordered H.M. steamship Lightning to be 
fitted out at Pembroke Dock for a dredging cruise 
in the North Atlantic; thereby carrying out an 
earnest recommendation of the President and 
Council of the Royal Society. The late Edward 
Forbes’s theory, that animal life ceased on the 
bottom of the sea at a depth of 500 fathoms and 
beyond, has more than once been called in question. 
Living creatures have actually been dredged up 
from below his limit, and thoughtful naturalists 
contend that marine animals may live at a thousand 
fathoms down, and deeper. Why should they be 
crushed, seeing that the pressure inside their bodies 
must balance the pressure outside? and why should 
they suffer deprivation of air when, as is highly 
probable, the water at the greatest depths contains 
much more air than near the surface? Owing to 
deficient light the animals may be expected to be 
deficient in colour, and to exhibit curious develop- 
ments in the form of eyes. This is a pretty philo- 
sophical question, and the Royal Society have 
done well to take it up. Dr. Carpenter and Prof. 
Wyville Thomson, of Belfast, who are going out to 
try to solve it, have our best wishes for the success 
of their enterprise. The Council of the Society 
have granted 100/. from their Donation Fund to- 
wards furnishing the scientific appliances for the 
proper preservation of the »ecimens; and as soon 
as the vessel shall be ready the two gentlemen will 
start, and spend their long vacation in dredging in 
the deep water to the westward of the Faroe Isles, 
We may assume that this will be but the fore- 
runner of a future expedition, when, with properly 
constructed apparatus, specimens of the water may 
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be brought up from the greatest depths and be | 
carefully examined by a competent chemist. Let | 
those who are always complaining that Nature has 

ceased to astonish rejoice that her unknown stores | 
are not yet exhausted. | 


Some six years ago, if we remember rightly, the 
Delegates of the Oxford Press announced, or allowed 
it to be announced for them, that they would 
undertake an edition of Wycliffe’s works, which, 
to the shame of Enylish scholars and reformers, 
had never been printed as a whole. The task was 
entrusted, we believe, to the late Canon Shirley, 
whose too early death stepped the work in his 
hands seon after his publication of bis list of 
Wycliffe’s works and the MSS. of them. We hear 
that Mr. Shirley’s notes and preparatory labours 
have been handed over to a gentleman in full work 
as a private tutor at Oxford, and therefore without 
the time for a prompt prosecution of this work too 
long delayed. We venture to ask whether some 
alteration of this plan could not be made, so as to 
secur- for us the speedy issue of at least Wycliffe’s 
English works. Cannot one of the known and 
competent editors of Early English books be joined 
with the editor to whom the Wycliffe papers are | 
entrusted, and the first bu: k be produced next year? | 


There is a little watter in the British Museum 
Catalogue worthy of note and alteration. The titles 
of Russian works are written in Russian running- 
hand, aud not in the printed character. The conse- 
quence is, the Russiau scholar, who has or has not 
lived in the country, and who has no Russian 
correspondence, cannot make out what he wants. 
If the Museum authorities apply this system to 
Armenian, Modern Greek, Turkish, &c., they will | 
make short and easy work of it for the cataloguer, 
but a hard puzzle for the student. What is yood 
for the goose is good for the gander; and each of 
the Indian languages has sowe peculiar hand- 
writing. So has the Moghrabee; so have Jewish- 


Spanish and Jewish-German. 


An vnexpected question on a point of English 
grammar occurs in the Clarendon Press Selections 
from Spenser. On the following passage in the 
* Faery Queene,’ I. v. stanza 5,— 

And on a tree 
Sansfoy his shield is hang’d with bloudy hew,— 
the editor asks, ‘‘Did this pedantic method of 
forming the genitive case arise from a misappre- 
hension of the usual form of the English genitive 
.(ending in s), or is that form derived from this | 





| 


‘his’ by contraction?”’ This is somewhat hard, for | 
@ schoolboy who wants information, and expects bis 
editor to have taken the trouble to look up all doubt- 
ful peints for him! It is surely well known that the 
genitive is not a contraction of his (=he+s), but 
of the Anglo-Saxon es. The occurrence of the sepa- 
rate adjectival genitive in German, &c. makes it 
possible that the his genitive of English nouus was 
introduced for the sake of giving greater emphasis 
to the word; but it is almost certain historically | 
that our Ais genitive grew out of the dialectal 
genitive -is, which was often written apart from the | 
noun, and then had anh prefixed to it. The subject 
has been treated in the Philological Society’s 
Transactions by the late Serjeant Manning and 
by Mr. Furnivall. 

If the merit of literature could be gauged by its 
weight in books, the following figures, showing the 
exportation of English books from this country, 
would be very satisfactory; they, at all events, 
testify that this species of literary commerce is on 
the increase:—In 1853, there were 32,781 cwt. of 
books exported; in 1864, 34,087 cwt.; in 1865, 
39,528 ; in 1866, 48,581, and in 1867, 49,906. 


A Correspondent who mistakes our vocation 
writes to us about the Irish Church. We cannot 
publish his letter, but we have no objection to 
insert his remark on the practice, which he says 
is common among public men, of misspelling their 
names to escape the evidence which 666 may bring 
against them. First Mr. Ggladstone, whose letters, 
in Greek, make up the number. Next, Mr. John 
Sturt Mill, who is hit by the Roman alphabet, if 
j and v be tantamount to i and u, and a=1, b=2, 
&c., k=10, 1=20, &., t=100, w=110, &e. — 
Our Correspondent, who seems to know no Greek 


| ally a paper mill at work near Melbourne, manufac- 
| turing what stationers call an article very suitable 


| of self-glorification. Before many years are over our 


except the numerals, asks why the m is left out of 
the authorized version in the words ‘ public[]an 
and sinner.” He thinks the times demand the 
restoration. All this we leave, but on our own 
part we ask who invented the abominable word 
disestablishment? If, which we are not sure of, the 
prefix in establishment be a preposition, then dis- 
tablishment is the word, and the substitute coming 
into use is as absurd as would be disconstruction for 
destruction. At any rate, distablishment would be a 
fair formation, as such things go. Stabilire is the 
origin; and stablish occurs eight or nine times in 
the authorized version of the Bible. Consequently, 
all things put together, disestablishment ought to 
be distablished. 

On Friday, last week, a few of Dr. John Harley’s 
old students presented him with a copy in silver of 
the Cellini Vase, on the occasion of his retirement 
from King’s College, London, as Lecturer on 
Physiology. 

An assurance office wanted a name that would 
place it first in alphabetical order. The Abacus 
was proposed: but, though a calculating machine, | 
this was thought likely to be unintelligible. Who | 
would come first in the list of authors? Abbadie | 
was suggested, of whom we had to speak some time | 
ago: but unfortunately he is beaten by Abadie, an | 
old grammarian. Both are preceded by Aa, the | 
collector of voyages, by two Aagards, by Aagesen, 
three Aarons, and Aarsens. As to the last in the | 
list, we try for Zz, and we do not find him. There | 








But they are all | 


Louvain, who must remain the last until further | 
showing. It is true there is Zyrlin, but as he is | 
also Zierlin, we cannot be sure of him. We thought | 
we might turn up some Pole with Zz, and so we | 
looked at the Hist. Reform. Polon. without success. | 
But we did find an epistle of Polish Unitarians to | 
their brethren, which shocked us. We have heard | 
more than one worthy Athanasian say he did not | 
consider Unitarians as Christians.. We should be | 
inclined to assent, if they all had such names as 
Bucohwee Schlichtingius, Pribkowice Przypkowski, 
Wilzowaty Krzysztof, Wezyk Widawski de Widawa, | 
Wilkowice Wilkowski. Nice Christians truly! 

There are fifty newspapers, big and little, pub- 
lished in the colony of Victoria, which have 
hitherto been dependent on imported paper for 
their periodical appearance. But now there is actu- 


for newspapers. This is a commencement of me- 
chanical enterprise which doubtless will count for 
something in the history of our antipodes, and 
furnish to that New-Zealander, who is some day to 
contemplate the ruins of London, an additional topic | 


paper-makers will find the Australians competing 
with them in all the markets where paper is bought 
and sold. Another noteworthy fact is the opening of 
a woollen cloth-factory at Geelong, and a first sale 
of its woollen goods for more than 3,000/. The in- 
habitants of the town were so elated at this success 
that ninety of them ordered each a suit of the 
native cloth. And so the march of civilization goes 
on, and “factory hands’’ are to increase and 
multiply in Australia until Geelong shall become | 
the Leeds of the South. : | 
A new diamond drill for perforating rocks has | 
been recently constructed by the Windsor Machine 
Manufacturing Company in the United States, | 
which is said to answer admirably. Instead of 
setting the diamonds in the form of a ring, which 
when rotating forms a cone, and has proved a 
failure, the diamonds are so set as to form a solid 
drill-head, cutting the full size of the hole. The 


drill is worked by a small oscillating steam-engine, | 


connected with the drill carriage. It is stated that 
500 feet have been bored in granite, marble and 
quartz with one drill-head without the slightest 
appreciable wear in the diamond points. 

The New York papers state that a simple but 
ingenious machine has lately been constructed, by 
which it is intended to light the gas-lamps in that 
city. It is an adaptation of electricity, and by its 
means the entire city can be instantaneously lighted. 








—=—_= 


The cost of the apparatus for New York is esti. 
mated at 38,000 dollars, which it is alleged will be 
more than saved in labour and gas in one year, 


Some months ago we informed our readers that 
the singularly curious and interesting registers of 
the ancient banking-house of the Peruzzis in Flo. 
rence, which had been discovered in the Riccardi 
Library, and of which an account is given in 
Mr. Weld’s book on that city, would in all 
probability be published. We now find by a pro- 
spectus that the registers in question, which consist 
of four large folio MS. volumes, containing the 
history of the banking operations carried on by 
the Peruzzis from 1308 to 1346, with many details 
throwing great light on Florentine and European 
history in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
will be published by subscription under the editor. 
ship of Commendatore Peruzzi, of Florence, a de- 
scendant of the bankers of that name. The price 
of the work will be 25 francs for copies containing 
eight coloured and 20 francs for those contain- 
ing ten uncoloured engravings. Arrangements for 
subscribing to the work may, we apprehend, be 
made through Italian booksellers in London. 

Prof. Koch has just published the first part of the 
third volume of his valuable ‘ Historical Grammar 
of the English Language.’ It makes an independent 
work on the formation of our words, and hasa 
Glossary. It shows by what suffixes all our parts 
of speech are formed, and discusses separately each 


: : —_ of our terminations and each of our prefixes, gather- 
| are four Zwingors, father, son, &c., two physicians | ad NS ee ae 
| followed by two theologians. 


| underpinned by Francis Zypoeus, the anatomist of | 


ing a large collection of instances from Gothic to 
modern English, provincial as well as standard, 
under each head. It contains also a fifth book on 
words borrowed by us from Norse, Low and High 


| German, and German through French; and asixth 


book on imitative and reduplicated words. The 
work does much credit to Prof. Koch’s knowledge 


| and industry; he has no peer in England. But 


when he has worked the Early English Text 
Society’s books as diligently as he has Layamon 
and Ormulum, he will be able to make his Grammar 
more complete. We recommend to his notice also 


| Haldeman’s ‘English Affixes’ and Wheatley’s 
| ‘ Dictionary of Reduplicated Words.’ 


An International Congress of Archeology and 


| History has been organized by the Societ of 
| Antiquaries of the Rhine, and is to be held at Bonn, 
| from the 14th to the 21st of September, under the 
| Honorary Presidency of Prince Frederick William 
| of Prussia, and the Presidency of Herr Néggerath, 
| President of the Society, and Herr von Quast, Keeper 
| of Historical Monuments in Prussia. The regu- 


lations are similar to those for the International 
Congress held last year at Antwerp. Discussions on 
politics and religion are forbidden, and German is 
to be the official language of the meeting. There 


| are to be three sections: primeval antiquities, 


pagan antiquities, and antiquities of the Christian 
era. An exhibition will be held, in connexion with 
the Congress, of objects of art and antiquity 
selected from special collections or churches which 
are little known and of peculiar interest. The 
churches of Schwarz-Rheindorf, Heisterbach, and 


| Cologne will be visited, and other excursions will 
| take place at the close of the Congress. Persons 


wishing to take part in the Congress, the fee for 
which is three thalers, should address the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries of the Rhine at 
Bonn. 


Official literature in Servia is of an energetic 
character. The Minister of War ends his account 
of the execution of Capt. Mirzailovitch, who had 
| attempted to seduce the soldiery to the side of 
| rebellion, with these words :—‘‘To-day, the vile 
| Mirzailovitch has been shot. Brave soldiers, let 

him descend to hell/” It is not said whether the 
| brave soldiers consented or not. 


| = eee ————— 


Will Close this day. 
| INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
| ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, 
| Pall Mall, from Nine till dusk.—Admission.1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
| JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Will shortly Close. 
GUSTAVE DORE’S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, GER- 
MAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, including his -— 


famous Painting, *The Triumph of Christianity,’ from Ten 
Six daily.—Admission, 1s. 
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N° 2126, Jury 25, 68 
MAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
pe ty and Water-Colour Drawi ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
q. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PIOTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collecti t les of Rosa | 
Bonbeur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma-Tadema | 
~Gérome— Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—John Phillip, R.A. | 
—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.— Frith R.A.—Goodall, R.A. 
FE ee ee RA | 

A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A.— e, A.R. 
ies R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, A.R.A.— Gale — 





=¥ . A. 

Maks Lidderdale—George Smith—Linnell, sen.—Peter Gra- | 

ham—Oakes—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter. Also Drawings by Hunt, | 
Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &. | 


, Birket 
Oot imission on presentation of address card. | 


A SCIENTIFIC PUZZLE.—Exhibition Daily, at Three and 
Eight, of a JAPANESE MIRROR, in Professor seneers Lec- 
ture. The Ornaments and Characters in rilievo on the k will 
be reflected on to the Dise by the Oxy-hydrogen Light from the 
Front or Mirror Side, where they are totally invisible—ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 





SCIENCE 

Review of the History of Medicine. By Thomas | 

A. Wise, M.D. Vols. I. and II. (Churchill.) 
Dr. Thomas Wise—an oriental scholar and 
learned physician, who has spent many years 
in India—here presents us with the first two 
yolumes of a comprehensive history of the 
medical profession, which will survey “the 
social standing of practitioners, the progress of 
medical science, the biography of distinguished 
physicians in different ages and countries, the 
history of disease, and the origin and changes 
of medical institutions.” In what number of 
yolumes he hopes to accomplish his ambitious 
purpose, the Doctor omits to say: but that he 
has begun the work on a scale accordant with the 
importance and vastness of its subject appears 
from this first instalment of the task, which 
assigns nearly a thousand pages to a summary 
of medical learning and practice in the primitive 
period of Asiatic nations. The three books into 
which the history of this period is divided are 
entitled ‘ Ancient State of Medicine among the 
Hindus, ‘ Review of the Buddhist Systems of 
Medicine,’ ‘ Review of the History of the Chinese 
System of Medicine’; and the first of these | 
Gpions is subdivided into fourteen sections, 
whose contents are indicated by their names, — 
‘The Profession in Ancient Hindostan,’ ‘ Phy- 
siology and Peculiarities of Organic Bodies,’ | 
‘Structure of the Corporeal Parts of the Body,’ | 
‘Vital Parts of the Body,’ ‘Materia Medica, 
‘Pharmacy,’ ‘Poisons and Antidotes,’ ‘Surgery,’ 
‘Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Chil- | 
dren, ‘Practice of Physic, ‘Description and | 
Treatment of Particular Diseases.’ Whether | 
Dr. Wise has concluded his remarks on the 


points out the limits of their surgical skill. To 
readers who can contrast the comparative per- 
fection of modern surgery with the unsatisfactory 
state of our medical science, it will occasion no 
surprise that, whilst the medicine of these ancient 
Hindu doctors can rarely have mitigated and 
must often have increased the sufferings which 
it professed to cure, their surgical efficiency was 
by no means contemptible. Their knowledge 
of anatomy was gained from dissection of the 


| human body; and with such fearlessness did 


they use this knowledge for the alleviation of 
physical distress, that they did not hesitate to 
perform some of those more hazardous operations 
to which our old writers on surgery applied the 
term “heroic.” Susrata mentions twenty cutting 
instruments for surgical use,—including various 
kinds of lancets for venesection or the treat- 
ment of tumours, knives for amputations or 
incisions, scarifiers for cupping, scissors, saws, 
and cutting-nippers for dividing bones. The 
same author describes trocars for removing 
fluid from cysts, and no less than 101 blunt 
instruments, two of which were used for the 
extraction of teeth. Of bandages these primitive 
surgeons had fourteen varieties: “a hollow 
cylinder or sheath for the finger; a large 
bandage to support parts; a circular bandage 
to be applied to joints, the forehead, chest, or 
neck; a roller; a broad bandage for the neck, 
and external organs of generation; a circular 
bandage for the head; a bandage inclosing a 
splint to keep the parts firm, as the joints of 
the fingers; a double-tailed bandage to be 
applied to ulcers; a four-tailed bandage for the 
cheeks, temples, lower jaw, &c.; a bandage for 
the angles of the eyes; one for the back, ab- 
domen and chest, to form a firm circular band- 
age; a large bandage for the head; a concave 
bandage for the chin, eyes, lips, shoulders, 
scrotum and pelvis; and a bandage for the 
clavicle, with four tails.” Furnished with these 
and other appliances, Susrata’s contemporaries 
and followers performed operations, which they 
classified under eight heads, and which comprise 
a considerable number of the processes of 
modern surgery. They let blood by the appli- 
cation of leeches as well as by the use of the 
lancet and the scarifier. Fear of hemorrhage 


did not restrain them from amputating limbs, — 


when it was their practice to check the subse- 
quent flow of blood by the application of boiling 
oil and pitch to the wounded surface of the 
stump. Lithotomy they performed in a fashion 


primitive oriental period of medicine we are | that would make Sir Henry Thompson admire 
not sure; but we presume that his third volume | their boldness, though he might smile at the 
will deal with the second of the five periods | awkwardness of some of their arrangements. 
into which he divides medical history, and will |“ Before the operation,” says Dr. Wise, in his 


put before us “ the Grecian and Roman systems 


of medicine, from the time of Thales and Pytha- | 


goras to the time of Sextus Empiricus, towards 
the end of the second century.” Later volumes 
will take into consideration the Egyptian and 
Jewish systems of the third period,—the “ re- 
storative, or copying period, when learning 
began again to flourish in the congenial soil of 
Europe,’-—and, lastly, the fifth or philosophic 
period, extending “ from the revival of literature 
and medicine in Europe in the fifteenth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century.” 

It is needless to remark that the narrative of 
medical science and practice amongst theancient 
Hindus contains no. facts which are calculated 
to enlarge our knowledge of disease or of the 
means by which it may be combated; but 
oriental students and persons curious in the 
antiquities of medicine and surgery will peruse 
with interest, and some measure of profit, the 
volumes in which Dr. Wise describes the 
empirical processes of the old Hindu physicians, 
sets forth the technical learning of Charaka 
and Susrata, and with conscientious prolixity 


summary of Susrata’s directions, “the instru- 
| ments should be arranged so as to be at hand 
when required, prayers should be offered up, 
‘and the patient encouraged to hope by kind 
| words. He is to be placed on a table, supported 
| by a person behind, who separates the legs, 
| which are to be bent and tied to the two wrists. 
| The abdomen is then to be rubbed downwards, 
| so as to make the stone descend. .. . This is the 
| operation which was in Europe called ‘ cutting 
on the gripe, or the ‘apparatus minor.’ The 
high operation of lithotomy was sometimes per- 
formed, and was considered so dangerous that 
in the female it was performed by the husband.” 
But the ancient Hindu surgeon’s skill in litho- 
tomy was not more notable than his dexterity 
in the performance of those rhinoplastic opera- 
tions which Taliacotius revived in the sixteenth 
century, and Samuel Butler ridiculed as an 


Wise’s narrative of this division of Hindu 
surgery, “may be destroyed by disease ; but a 
much more common cause is its excision, as a 





extravagant novelty of chirurgical art more than | 
a hundred years later. “The nose,” runs Dr. | 


punishment, in the native courts of law, in 
many parts of Asia. When such a deformity is 
to be restored, a fresh leaf is cut out, of exactly 
the size of the nose; it is then to be placed 
upon the cheek, and the necessary quantity of 
| skin and cellular membrane is to be traced. 
| The remains of the nose are then scarified, and 
_ after dissecting up the flap, it is to be placed 
upon the raw part of the nose, to which it will 
adhere. Sutures and bandages are applied to 
_ keep the parts together. After the bandage has 
been applied, a couple of wooden canul are to 
be introduced into the nostril to allow breathing 
and to support the new nose... . Should any 
other deficiency of the nose be present it may 
be supplied in the same manner. If the nose 
should be deformed it may be reduced in size 
by the knife.” 

From these specimens of a book that abounds 
in learning of an unusual kind, readers may 
see what kind of light it throws upon an 
_ interesting period of Asiatic civilization, and 
upon the history of the profession of which Dr. 

Wise is a distinguished and erudite member. 





SOCIETIES. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL InstituTE.—July 3.—Mr. O. 
Morgan, M.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. Scharf gave 

, an account of a miniature of Alice Hillyard, which 
he exhibited. She was the wife of Nicholas Hill- 
yard, our first English-born painter. Like the 
great Italian artists of old, Nicholas Hillyard was a 
goldsmith, designer and painter. He married Alice, 
daughter of John Brandon, Chamberlain of the 
City of London, and the portrait exhibited was 
that painted by Hillyard in 1578, when she was 
twenty-two years of age. The miniature is circular, 
in its original rose-turned case of logwood, with an 
ivory circular rim inside bordering the glass. It 
has a descriptive inscription, and the painter’s 
monogram.—The Chairman made some remarks 
upon the large collection of ancient spoons which 
were upon the tables, and which had been brought 
together chiefly by the Rev. J. Beck. The second 
known dated example was now exhibited. It had 
lately been acquired by Mr. D. Gardner, and was 
most probably of the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
It was a fine example, and was probably made for 

| the baptismal service of a child called Nicholas, in 
honour of the saint who was credited with a great 
affection for children. An example of a very early 
leaden spoon was on the table. It was considered 
to have been used for putting incense into the 
| thurible, and was of the sixth or seventh century. 
| Coming back to more modern times, he might 
| mention that “ Apostle ” spoons were not usually 
| earlier than the reign of Elizabeth. They continued 
| to the Restoration. At that period a new form of 
| bowl came into use. It was oval, with a tongue at 
, the back to strengthen it. Of this period and of 
| the next, where the handle was turned down, 
| there were many “fancy” shapes, arrangements, 
| or combinations of spoons with forks and other 
| articles for the table. Some of these were particular 
| fashions, which had their day for a time. The 
| foreign spoons, of which the examples before him 
were humerous, were not very early. The hoisted 

| pattern was an Oriental idea. Some of the shapes 
| of the Norwegian spoons and others from the 
north of Europe were of special and remarkable 
| form. The collection before him deserved high 
, commendation ; it was one of the best he had seen, 
/ and he only regretted that the short time at his 
disposal prevented his doing justice to it.—The 
Rev. J. Beck, on being called upon, spoke of the 
St. Nicholas spoon belonging to Mr. D. Gardner. 

| The exact year of its production was not quite 
| settled, but it was certainly the second earliest 
| known. He especially commended Mr. T. Frere’s 
| Collection of sixty-four Early English spoons. The 
collection on the tables was very rich in English 
spoons.—Mr. J. H. Parker then gave his account 
of recent archzological discoveries in Rome. This 
was illustrated by several maps and drawings, and 
a large number of photographs, which had’ only 
just arrived from Italy. Mr. Parker commenced 


| 
| 
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by speaking of the results of the explorations con- 
ducted by various parties of excavators, one of 
which was the recovery of fragments of the Plan 
of Rome in the third century, which was executed 
on slabs of marble, and the settlement of the site 
of the Porticus Livie. The Papal Government, 
under the direction of Visconti, had made an im- 
portant excavation at the back of the Tiber, in the 
old harbour between the Emporium of Comnenus 
and the river. This had been proved to be the 
ancient marmorata, or landing-place for marble, 
which had been abandoned on account of the inun- 
dations it was subject to. Dr. Henzen, the Presi- 





dent of the German Institute, had also made some 
valuable discoveries. Some other discoveries had | 
been made by accident during the present season, 

which in Rome had passed almost without notice. | 
The excavations carried on under the direction of | 
the British Archeological Society of Rome have | 
been of considerable historical importance. They | 
have shown in several places the line of the Wall | 
of the Kings, where it was not generally known to | 
exist ; the wall of the city proper; and the exist- 
ence of an outer line of defence in the shape of a 

great bank of earth, or “agger.” Several of the 

aqueducts and reservoirs had also been further | 
elucidated by the researches of that Society, of | 
which Mr. Parker spoke in detail. Some discussion | 
followed Mr. Parker’s lecture, in which Dr. Rock | 
and others took part.—As already mentioned, the 
tables were covered with a considerable collection 
of spoons of various dates and from various coun- 
tries. The Rev. J. Beck sent many English spoons, 
as well as many from Sweden and the northern 
parts of Europe. Besides the contributors already 
named, the chief were Messrs. J. M. Hunt, Sam- 
brooke, C. W. Reynolds, C. V. Bayly, Henderson, 
&c.—Messrs. Lambert exhibited three fine grace- 
cups of guilds of workmen of Luneburg, now a 
part of Prussia. They were of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and were remarkable for the | 
pendent plaques of arms of the masters of the | 
guild. The workmanship was coarse. Messrs, 
Lambert also sent several other pieces of old plate. 
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John Cleveland, royal partisan before the Com- 
monwealth, and Judge Advocate of Newark while 
King Charles was busy striking, or rather cutting, 
out of silver-plate with shears those four-cornered 
shillings of his which are now called “‘siege-pieces,” 
was a man of a sort of note in his day; and his 
portrait here (709) is interesting on that ground; 
but why is it described as a ‘‘ Dobson,” when it is | 
certainly by Lely, and signed at the back with his | 
name? Isaac Fuller painted Cleveland, and Basire 
engraved his work.—A very different kind of royalist | 
comes next before our eyes in the Earl of Warwick’s | 
‘Marquis of Montrose’ (700), which is a Dobson | 
without doubt ; although doubts are expressed on | 
behalf of the owner in the Catalogue, It is a fine | 
portrait, full of character, and well worthy to be | 
compared with the anonymous portrait of the same | 
which was here last year.—In passing from this 
to our next subject, there is a change to be felt | 
more suddenly by the student than as he turns 
from John Cleveland to James Graham; for | 
here is the picture of Richard Baxter (713),—a | 
lean, grave, saturnine, brown-faced man, in the | 
Roundhead black cap and band, who wrote a | 
book of solemn piety that still lives, and is known | 
as ‘The Saint’s Everlasting Rest,—who himself | 
found a grave in Christ Church, Oxford, where | 
his bust is. This is the work of J. Riley, as to 
which the Catalogue is mute: it was engraved by 
J. Caldwell.—Another portrait here may find the 
name of its painter by comparing No. 720, ‘ John | 
Graham, of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee,’ with | 
the last, of Richard Baxter: they are evidently | 
by the same hand.—There is a fine Vandyck—one | 
of his very best portraits—showing his keen and 
shrewd discrimination of character, in ‘George 
Gordon, second Marquis of Huntley’ (717). The 
weak, vain man, with his nose like the beak of a 
parrot, underjawed, and seemingly with an un- 
pleasant habit of sucking his lower lip. He was a | 











great partisan of Charles the First; dressed after 
him, and for him lost his silly-looking head. 

No. 725, ‘ Portrait of Monk, Duke of Albemarle,’ 
looks like a picture by Lely, or a copy from such a 
work. It has been curiously darkened with brown 
varnish, that lies in streaks upon its surface.—No. 
727, ‘ Bridget Cromwell,’ is ascribed here to Cor- 
nelius Jansen, and isa good picture, but we think is 
due to Cornelius Jonson van Ceulen, whose signature 
the initials “‘C. J.” greatly resemble as they are 
written here. Compare this signature with that on 
No. 701, ‘ Lady Coventry.’ As a picture, this re- 
calls to us Jonson rather than Jansen. If it is truly 
by the former, it is his best work known to us. For 
both this and its companion of Lady Fauconberg, 
the sitters were Cromwell’s daughters ; the latter 
is said to have changed her views of her father’s 
conduct as she got on in years, and lived at Sutton 
Court, Chiswick.—Lely never painted satin better 
thanin this portrait of ‘ Lady Montagu’ (736), where 
it is masterly in execution.—‘ The Countesses of 
Leicester and Carlisle’ (730), ascribed to Vandyck, 
is, we believe, by Dobson : compare the execution 
with that unchallengeable Dobson, his own portrait, 
and those of ‘Sir B. Gerbier and C. Cotterel’ (710). 
These pictures are obviously by the same hand, 
which is not Vandyck’s. Here we take leave of 
the supplementary section of this Exhibition, and 
with it leave the Old Masters,—of whom Dobson 
might be called the last of the worthy,—for the 
moderns. The change is as if we passed into another 
world of thought. We have yet to meet some good 
painters, and a few that were masters; but they 
saw life by other lights than those of their pre- 
decessors. As to execution, there is very little 
indeed to connect the two classes; Hogarth alone 
is in any sense intermediate. To him was given the 
art without any artifice; by his side, and those of 
the typical old painters, the moderns seem shallow; 
generally, as if they did not believe in themselves, 
—a fatal matter in Art, as in everything else. The 
old men were, as in Dobson and Vandyck, apt to 
be self-conscious, and given to bravura; this appears 
in the third-rate painters, such as Kneller and 
Lely, who were mannerists of power, but never in 
C, Jansen, Mytens, Stone, Walker, Sadler, and 
the better-known masters in Art and portraiture, 
who were not uncommonly grandiose rather than 
grand, yet never vulgar. The first-class men, A. 
More and Holbein, remain unapproached. Except 
Hogarth, the first order,—which includes Reynolds, 
and even Gainsborough, Romney and the like,— 
not seldom condescended to mere acting in design. 
Hogarth never did this; in fact, it seems that he 
did not even understand what is called ‘‘ theatri- 
cality” in Art. High as was our admiration for 
Hogarth ere this series of exhibitions gathered 
many of his works from their hiding-places, we 
think more highly than ever of him now, and know 
‘South Kensington” could not do better service 
than by getting all his works together, and showing 
them en masse. 

The final result of a large examination of 
recent portraits here is that, with noteworthy 
exceptions, such as William Hunt, Mr. Linnell and 
a few, very few, more afford, the commonly abject 
condition of English portraiture in the present 
day is due to the foolish following of that exceed- 
ingly clever, but thoroughly vicious artist, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

We have already written about some of the 
portraits which are later in date than those of the 
supplementary collection, and have done so because 
they had more or less direct bearing upon older 
examples or subjects. In Zoffany’s ‘Dr. Arne’ (756) 
one sees that the musician was beyond the powers 
of the straightforward, rather strait-laced Royal 
Academician. Of Arne’s grace and spirit, delicacy 
and taste there is not a trace in this face.— 
Hogarth’s ‘ Kitty Clive’ (759) is one of the most 
interesting portraits here, exceptionally good as 
that of an actress. —Stout ‘Sir George Rooke ’ (761) 
proves that M. Dahl was incompetent to read the 
features of the sturdy Kentish man. It is a pity 
such a subject did not fall to less common hands. 
—In ‘Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales,’ (757) by 
Vanderbank, is the apt picture of a man whose own 
mother said he was ‘the greatest liar, the greatest 
beast, and the greatest fool” within her knowledge. 
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‘The Right Hon. Sir Stephen Fox’ (766) looks 
like an old copy from a Lely, if it has not been 
thoroughly repainted. See also the picture of ‘Lad 
Fox,’ which oddly enough recalls Jervas’s mode of 
treatment. Hudson’s ‘ Mrs. Wolfe’ (806), mother 
of ‘General Wolfe’ (800), has much sweetness of 
colour and excellent rendering of character. On the 
whole, this work alone puts Reynolds’s master in 
a better light than common, and to some extent 
justifies his reputation. She looks like the mother 
of such a son.—No. 806, ‘Gereral Wolfe’ when 
young is, we think, by Highmore, and unfinished, 
—Here is a fine and firmly-painted portrait of 
‘Dr. Kippis,’ which we commend to students; 
a clear-faced, high-dried looking man, wrinkled al] 
over his countenance.—In looking at Hogarth’s 
‘ Garrick, as Richard III.,’ (792) we have to remem. 
ber that it is a portrait of the character as Garrick 
played it: as such nothing could be better.—A lady 
of great note, whom Walpole and others heartily 
abused while they drew most amusing portraits of her, 
is herein thethoroughly impudent-looking ‘ Duchess 
of Kingston’ (791).—The picture of a boy with a 
bird’s nest in his hand, ‘Sir H. Trelawny ’ (787), 
is extremely interesting as a very early work by 
Reynolds, and was probably painted while he lived 
at Plymouth, about 1748, at any rate before he went 
to Italy, and while the influence of Hudson was upon 
him.—The Hon. Mrs. Morgan Vane (786) has but 
infinitesimal interest as a portrait, butis deserving of 
much attention and great applause as the work of 
thatidle fellow, John Astley, Reynolds’s fellow pupil, 
who was married by Lady Daniel, and so obtained 
5,0000. a year, and was enabled to take Schombe 
House, Pall Mall, and live at a great rate. Walpole 
praised him excessively, and yet with judgment, if 
he often painted so well as appears here with regard 
to colour, character and drawing.—In ‘James 
Wyatt’ (788) we have “‘the destroyer” of Salis. 
bury and Durham cathedrals, a man like a com. 
mon labourer. This work belongs to the Institute 
of British Architects, a body which ought every 
year to burn this blundering fellow in effigy by way 
of warning to others. 

The poetic interest of no picture here surpasses 
that of a rather commonplace, stiffly-painted minia- 
ture of Mrs. Cowper, the mother of the poet. This 
work is instinct with pathos of the tenderes' t 
loving kind, because it gave occasion to the €ver- 
to-be-loved ‘ Lines on the Receipt of my Mother's 
Picture out of Norfolk.’ Deep love irradiates this 
likeness ofa rather large-nosed, but gentle lady more 
than pictures of ten thousand times its merit. It 
is stiffly posed, after the fashion of Jervas and his 
like, in a blue, long-waisted gown, partly open on 
the bust. Here is her son’s portrait (777), with the 
hare-like eyes of extreme sensibility, and tremulous 
features, drawn by the masterly hand of Romney. 
Here (857) is sour-faced, bitter-looking George 
Romney himself, leading his blind father, and 
scowling at us as if the world had wronged him 
deeply. Romney could draw sweet faces well: see 
the charming lady’s portrait of ‘Charlotte Smith’ 
(779).—Here, with the scent of blood about her, 
sits ‘Sarah Malcolm’ (802), the triple murderess, 
as painted in prison by Hogarth; she has a rosary 
lying on the table where her folded arms are resting. 
Hogarth, when he published the engraving from 
this picture, put, for obvious reasons, a knife in 
place of the beads. This picture belonged to Wal- 
pole.—The admirably-coloured, whole-length por- 
trait of ‘ Viscount Boyne’ (801) was engraved by 
M. Ford.—The portrait of ‘Captain Coram’ (803) 
is one of the best and best-known of Hogarth’s 
portraits.—-‘ Lord Boyne beating the Watch’ (839), 
as Hogarth’s picture is sometimes called, does not 
seem to be fairly explained. 

Of all the portraits which this and the former 
Exhibition have brought forward as representing 
the Gunnings, none so successfully explains the 
causes of the popular furore which followed their 
footsteps in England as Gavin Hamilton's sketch- 
picture of ‘ Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamil- 
ton and Argyll’ (849). Here she is simpering, with 
her head on one side, a doll-maker’s Venus. By 
this means one understands how it happened that 
English crowds sat up at night by the highways to 
catch glimpses of this lady and her sister as they 
travelled; and why, as Walpole says, they made 
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no impression in Paris. Walpole evidently intended | 
to impress his readers with his own conviction that | 


these lucky ladies were fools in perfection. 

The three able portrait-painters of the last cen- 
tury— Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney— 
may here be compared and studied with ample 
means of judging. As to the first, we have written 
at length when treating the pictures of the second 
Exhibition of this series. Of his productions now 
here, it will suffice to note the well-known and 
capital portrait of himself, with the large silver- 
rimmed spectacles. No. 824, the picture which he 





inted for Walpole of ‘Geo. Selwyn, Williams | 


The three ‘artists to whom we have thus succes- , 


sively referred and their contemporaries seem to 
have been employed in painting the eminent 
players of their day to an extent which is dis- 
proportionate to our expectations. Here is a very 
large number of theatrical people in “character ” 
—likenesses which strike the reflective observer 
strongly. Whether by Reynolds, Zoffany, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, or Shee, the impressions made by 
these pictures on us are the same. Look at No. 109 
—Shee’s ‘Thomas Lewis as “the Marquis” ’—and 
decide that there is something in theatrical ideas 
of Art which had better not be expressed on can- 


and R. Edgecumbe,’ Walpole’s particular friends, | vas before any grown-up human creature of mode- 
—a work which was sold at Strawberry Hill. | rate intelligence. Shee was dull, and painted 
‘The Countess of Rothes’ (822). The Grimston | miserable foolery,—but Romney, in ‘ Lady Hamil- 
family picture (827); the portrait—one of the | ton,’ (113) is more masculine, yet could not avoid 
most pathetic and truthful, most expressive, and | affectation. — Here is Harlowe’s masterpiece of 
admirably drawn—of ‘ Bennet Langton’ (829), | those constantly-praised masters of dramatic art, 
who married the above-mentioned Lady Rothes, | ‘The Kemble Family’ (99), in their greatest thea- | 
and was tearfully referred to by Johnson in the | trical triumph, the trial-scene in ‘Henry the | 
question, “ Who will go to heaven if Langton does | Eighth,’ which one recoils from, knowing that, | 
not?’ ‘Mrs. Musters’ (832), mother of the | however Mrs. Siddons might flatter herself, the | 
gentleman who married the ‘‘ Mary Chaworth” of | attitudinizing woman in black velvet is not Shak- | 
Byron’s rhapsodies, is now but the ghost of a | speare’s Queen Katherine, but a mere elocutionist | 
beauty, and a beautiful ghost of a picture,—a work | making a “‘ point ” for the vulgar. The Queen was 

to which Peter Pindar’s lines were addressed when, la lady, and not an ‘‘actress’’ in this sense. See | 





bited at the Royal Academy in 1824, was appended 
the motto— 
So mourned the Dame of Ephesus her love ; 

an overt sarcasm on the subject of the design, which 
shows that lady’s willingness to be consoled. For 
the ardent and prospering suitor in this work John 
Varley sat, and it is as good a portrait of him as 
that which Wilkie painted of Mulready himself as 
‘Duncan Grey,’ which is now at South Kensing- 
ton. ‘The Widow’ was painted while Mulready 
resided in Kensington Gravel-pits, and immedi- 
ately after ‘The Convalescent.’ In 1844 it was 
in the possession of Mr. 8. Mendel; it is now 
the property of Mr. W. Holdsworth. The Leeds 
Exhibition comprises of Mulready’s works, besides 
the above, ‘Old Cottages ’ (1114), ‘Interior of a 
Cottage ’ (1167), ‘The Wolf and the Lamb’ (1170), 
and ‘The Village Buffoon.’ 

The letter which Gainsborough sent to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in order to their reconciliation is thus 
given in Rippingille’s Artist's and Amateur’s Maga- 
zine, p. 102, and must be new to most of our 
readers :—‘“‘ Dear Sir Joshua,—I am just to write 
what I fear you will not read, after lying in a dying 
state for six months. The extreem affection, which 
I am informed of by a friend, which Sir Joshua 








with others, it was exhibited in the year 1785 :— 


Works, I’m afraid, like beauty of rare quality, 
Born soon to fade, too subject to mortality. 


—Here also is ‘ David Garrick and his Wife’ (837), 


the mincing babyishness of ‘ Miss Mellon’ (84) as 
painted by Masquerier, a face-making appeal to 
the vulgar gods. Look at Kemble’s preposterous 
scowl in No. 82, ‘Richard the Third.’ Let the 


—a happy-looking couple, but, as Mr. Tom Taylor | candid reader see and own that, if the monarch 
remarked, quite another sort of man from that of | had “‘demeaned ”’ himself in this idiotic fashion, 


twenty-five years before, when he dressed in woman’s 


clothes in order that, without shaming her, he | 


might slip a love-letter into her hand.—Of Mrs. 
Robingon (‘‘ Perdita,”) here is Reynolds’s portrait 
(836), in the character of Fenella. This lady is well 


represented by the three painters to whom we are | 


now referring. Thus No. 6 is a chalk sketch by 


Reynolds ; No. 22 is by Romney; No. 828, the | 


most brilliant, is by Gainsborough. In the luscious 
eyes of the last we see the sort of woman to whom 
fortunes such as hers are apt enough. Reynolds 
never appeared better than with the splendid por- 


trait of his good friend, ‘ Admiral Keppel’ (848). | 


‘The Duchess of Buccleuch and her Daughter’ 
(802) is a stately, but faded picture, well known 


by ##mezzotint. by J. Watson. The “ Dilettanti” | 


pictures, which have no numbers here, are famous 
also, but, notwithstanding their brilliancy and the 
prodigious power of their painting, they disappoint 
those who look for success in managing composition 
—the chief difficulty of such subjects. 


Romney grows upon the student by means of | 


his severe taste, manly drawing, and feeling for 
character; above all, for happiness in treating 


infantine and youthful beauty and expression. As | 


to the last, see the ‘ Countess of Warwick and her 


Children’ (815). Reynolds was never happier than | 
Romney in painting the lovely girl who leans at | 
her mother’s knee. Compare Lawrence's miserable | 


‘Princess Amelia’ (825) with this. ‘Dr. Paley’ 
(833) is unfortunate in having a shadow like a 
black patch over one eye, but is a most masculine 
work in style and handling. The statuesque ele- 
gance and truly classic beauty of the ‘ Countess of 
Mansfield’ (854) are noble in Art. To his own 
and his father’s portraits (853) we have before 
alluded ; also to Mrs. Robinson (22). Here is the 
well-known ‘ Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante’ (20), 
—a sitter who did Romney no good. 

Of pictures by Gainsborough we have by far the 
most completely representative collection which 
has yet been made. Here is the genial gentleman- 
liness of ‘Lord W. Campbell’ (817); also the 


‘Duke of Buccleuch’ (819) in the act of fondling | 


| his supporters would have laughed in his face, 
and, if they did not lock him up as a lunatic, 
| kicked him, instead of fighting and dying for his 
cause. This is surely ineffable trash. Unless the 
great portrait-painters of the last century have 
unanimously done the great actors of their age 
| the most gross and the most vulgar injustice, 
what are we to think of those “great actors” 
who strutted, grinned, mouthed and scowled in 
_these ridiculous fashions, and, unless they are 
belied, neither understood nor cared to understand 
more than how to satisfy the greedy eyes of 
a gallery public? On the other hand, the 
“acting” of Emery and Farren, as comedians, 
seems much nearer to truth: see De Wilde’s 
(816), and Heaphy’s (817).—The student of Na- 
ture stands aghast before Zoffany’s ‘ Parsons and 
| others, in “ The Miser,” ’ (783) and wonders how 
men who retained their wits when off the stage 
' could submit their human dignity to such a pitiful 
| pass as it shows. If Nature is the mother of Art, 
and actual life the school of the Drama, what 
| woful wanderings from Art, what degradations of 
intelligence, appear in nearly every picture of the 
theatric class here! Human shallowness could 
hardly be more obvious than in the getting up 
of a face in ‘Garrick and King in “Lethe,” ’ (774) 
where that of the former alone is intelligent. 
Clearly, nothing could be more unfit for painting 
| than histrionic “art” of the last century. Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Zoffany, and Hopp- 
ner were famous for painting gentlemen and ladies, 
succeeded to perfection with the actors and ac- 
tresses in their proper persons, but came to grief 
and invoked laughter which is full of pity for the 
sitters when in character. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

THE current and final Exhibition of National 
Portraits, South Kensington, will close on the 
22nd of August next. On and after the 3rd of 
| that month the Gallery will be open free on Mon- 
| days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays; on Wednesdays 





adog. We have the artist clever and showy in | and Thursdays the charge for admission will be 


No. 821, ‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert.’ Brilliant and luscious 


as his subject, the same person, in No. 828. 
Pleasant is No. 840, ‘The Marquis of West- 


minster.’ Simple in Art in No. 851, ‘The Duke of 


Montagu’; and at his nearest approach to per- 
fection in ‘The Duchess of Montagu’ (858). We 


| sixpence each person. 

| Visitors to the Leeds Exhibition should have 
| their attention directed to a picture by Mulready 
| which was one of the very few of his works not 
| included in the general gathering which was made 
‘at South Kensington in 1864, shortly after the 


have him mocking Vandyck in No. 860, ‘ Lord | painter’s death, and has not been publicly seen 
Robert Manners,’ son of the Marquis of Granby, | since it was exhibited in the Great Room of the 
and one of the “ three captains ’’ commemorated | Society of Arts’ House, Adelphi, twenty years -. 
by Nollekens’s monument in Westminster Abbey. | This is one of his most admirable works, ‘The 
inally, notice his fine portrait of ‘Earl Howe’ (877). | Widow,’ to which, when, as No. 113, it was exhi- 
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| has expressed induces me to beg as a last favour, 
| which is to come once more under my Roof and 
look at my things—my Woodman you never saw; 
but if what I ask now is not disagreeable to your 
feelings, that I may have the honour to speak to 
you, I can from a sincere Heart say that I always 
admired and sincerely loved Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Tuo. GAINSBOROUGH.”—On the same page of the 
magazine is a copy of a receipt for 100 guineas from 
Sir J. Reynolds to Gainsborough for the famous 
‘Girl with Pigs,’ dated “April 20, 1782,” when 
Gainsborough was on his death-bed. “‘It came from 
among the papers of Sir Joshua, who has put on 
the back of it in his own hand the following touch- 
ing notice, ‘Gainsborough, when dying.’” —So 
wrote the editor of Rippingille’s Magazine, a 
miscellany which has long ago entered into the 
condition of waste paper, and is now scarce. 
Gainsborough was then dying of cancer in the 
neck, which he believed was incurred through 
sitting in the draught of an open window in West- 
minster Hall while he was a spectator of Warren 
Hastings’s trial. For the ‘Girl with Pigs,’ it is 
said that Gainsborough asked 60 guineas, whereas 
Sir Joshua gave 100 guineas. There must be a 
mistake in the date or in the indorsement above 
cited ; Gainsborough did not die until 1788. ‘The 
Woodman’ is the well-known picture which was 
so often reproduced by our mothers in needlework, 
and was among the pictures sold at ‘“Christie’s” 
after the exhibition in the painter's house, Pall 
Mall; here, also, was sold the camera obscura—if 
such it may be called—devised by Gainsborough 
for the exhibition of landscape-slides painted by 
himself. This latter article was bought by Dr. 
Monro, and is still in the possession of his descend- 
ant, Dr. Henry Monro. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Royat Irattan Opera.—In bringing out ‘ Le 
Domino Noir,’ on the last subscription night of 
the season, Mr. Gye has repeated the mistake 
which he makes year after year. He very rarely 
produces more than one novelty in the season, and 
that he almost invariably postpones until the last 
week. In this way he does a two-fold mischief; 
he prevents the possibility of the work having a 
decided success when first brought out, and he 
takes away from its freshness for the ensuing 
year. The manager’s object is laudable enough. 
He is obliged to make certain promises in his pro- 
spectus, and he is resolved to keep faith with the 
subscribers to the utmost of his ability. But, 
though he may keep the word of promise to the 
ear, he breaks it to the hope. Is it really keeping 
faith with the subscribers to give them on their 
last night an unrehearsed performance, with an 
inferior cast? The ‘ Domino Noir’ of last Tuesday 
was not the ‘ Domino’ promised in the prospectus. 
The cast there quoted included Mdlle. Lucca and 
Signor Mario. But the spoiled child of Russian 
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fanatics shortened her engagement, and it was 
then reported that the part of Angéle would devolve 
on Malle. Patti. We cannot say whether the ap- | 
proaching marriage of the lady prevented her from | 
concentrating her attention on the study of a new 
part, or whether the gentleman, notorious for his 
dislike to extend his répertoire, is to be held account- 
able for the disappointment; but the scheme of 
giving the opera with Mdlle. Patti and Signor 
Mario was renounced. It is said that their sub- 
stitutes, more or less occupied in performance, had 
only ten days to make themselves perfect, if they 
could, in unfamiliar music. Under these circum- 
stances, it is wonderful that the opera was given 
so well; but it would have been better had it not 
been given at all. In this respect, Mr. Mapleson 
was wiser than Mr. Gye, inasmuch as the former 
continued to rehearse ‘Lohengrin’ even after 
he had abandoned the idea of bringing it out this 
year, in order that it should be ready for next 
season. 

Looking upon the performance of Tuesday as 
a dress rehearsal for next year, it was highly cre- 
ditable. There are not many singers before the 
public now who could get through the part of 
Angela so satisfactorily as Madame Sherrington. 
It is true that she is no actress,—and with what 
fascination a lively comédienne can invest the 
mysterious heroine we need not remind habitués 
of the Opéra Comique. True that the exertion of 
singing in a theatre too large for her powers some- 
times renders her intonation faulty,—-true that a 
certain over-anxiety takes away from the charm of 
her singing, and leaves an appearance of affectation 
in its stead. Nevertheless, fully allowing for these 
drawbacks, it was pleasant to hear all the music 
of the part, brilliant and smooth, lively and senti- 
mental, sung by an Englishwoman in so generally 
competent a manner. The difficulty, of Madame 
Sherrington’s task was increased by the nature of 
the Italian text, which does not lend itself so 
readily as the original French to such passages as 
may be found in the scena of the last act, in which 
the breathless terror of the fugitive nun is depicted 
with such happy effect. Signor Naudin was not 
so much at home in the part of Horace as was 
Madame Sherringtonin that of Angela ; nor was the 
light French music particularly well suited to his 
lachrymose style. Few foreign tenors of Signor 
Naudin’s experience have learnt so little of stage 
demeanour. His undignified appearance in the 
last scene was almost laughable. Mdlle. Locatelli 
made a very fair Brigida; but Madame Tagliafico’s 
bustling activity, as the old housekeeper Giacinta, 
did not atone for the woful way in which she sang out 
of tune. Signor Neri-Baraldi, always careful and 
accurate, was an excellent Giuliano; and Signor 
Ciampi toned down a little of his habitual extrava- 
gance in the tempting part of Gi/ Perez. By far the 
most finished impersonation in the opera was Signor 
Tagliafico’s Lord Elfort. His make-up as a bald, 
rubicund, military man was singularly clever, and 
the stiff, angular, fussy manner of the pompous 
Briton was simulated to the life. Every gesture 
was carefully studied, and yet there was nothing 
obtrusive. Signor Tagliafico is a true artiste. 

The Overture was admirably played, and, in- 
deed, there was no fault to be found with the 
orchestral accompaniments. But the choruses 
were by no means satisfactory ; that most quaint 
and irresistible chattering of the nuns in the last 
act being especially imperfect, although, for the 
convenience of the singers, it was taken much 
too slowly. In fact, the opera betrayed frequent 
symptoms of inadequate rehearsal, and the general 
performance was not equal to that given by the 
English company seven years ago. As for thescenery 
and costumes, they were naturally as well devised 
and as well carried out as usual. With the excep- | 
tion of the recitatives, which, to our ears, accus- | 
tomed as we are to the relief of spoken dialogue in | 
this opera, were not remarkably interesting, M. 
Auber has added little of real importance. But the | 
music of the brightest of all French opéras comiques 
is as fresh and buoyant and masterly to-day as it 
was when ‘Le Domino Noir’ was first brought 
out, just thirty years ago. Critics of that day said 
that the veteran had written himself out. They 
little thought that his active brain would be 


weaving fabrics of beauty for the delight of their 
children’s children a generation hence. 

The mere record of a change of opera last Monday, 
when Signor Mario’s sudden indisposition—the 
announcement of which was ill received—neces- 


sitated the substitution of ‘Don Pasquale’ for ‘II | 
Barbitre,’—of the repetition of ‘Le Domino Noir’ | 
on Wednesday,—and of the final performance for | 


Malle. Patti’s benefit on Thursday, completes the 
history of the season of 1868. On looking back to 


the result of the campaign, we must pronounce it | 


to be eminently unsatisfactory. Not a new work 
has seen the light—-we refuse to recognize the 
above-noticed imperfect reading of ‘Le Domino 
Noir’ ; not one remarkable singer has been intro- 


duced ; not one member of the regular troupe has | 
strengthened hisor her position. Neither ‘Giovanna | 
d’Arco’ nor ‘Maometto’ has been attempted, nor | 


has any substitute been offered. Mdlle. Vanzini 


may prove to be a useful and acceptable second lady, 


and Mdlle. Grossi filled up with her capacious voice 
and person a yawning lacune in Mr. Gye’s troupe. 


Mdlle. Fioretti, too, was a welcome surprise, for she | 
brought with her all her former remarkable facility | 
of vocalization as well as a face and figure about | 


which no illusion is possible. But having mentioned 
these our praise must cease, for Madame Fricci is 
certainly not fit to be prima donna in such an 
establishment as Covent Garden, while the failure 
of the physical beauty of Mdlle. Lucca’s voice laid 
bare all her inartistic singing. Signor Graziani’s 
voice does not improve; nor does Signor Mario, 
great as he is at times, succeed in making head- 
way against the resistless stream of time. Signor 
Cotogni and M. Petit are both useful, but of the 
bassi Signor Bagagiolo exhibits most promise. Mr. 
Gye has depended too much on the attractive 
powers of Mdlle. Patti, who has not been heard in 
all her best parts, and Mdlle. Lucca, who has 
never been heard at her best; and, in their default, 
on the unsparing magnificence of his mise en-scéne. 
Thanks to his excellent scene-painter and to his 
enthusiastic stage-manager, he has fully maintained 
the high repute of an establishment that, in this 
respect, is second to none in Europe. But no scenic 
completeness can make up for musical imperfections. 
We used to be able to include the orchestra and 
chorus in the unreserved praise bestowed upon the 
mise en scene. Now, unfortunately, the chorus is 


very frequently open to exception, and want of | duced Mr. F. Buckstone to the public. 


more careful rehearsal is even occasionally observ- 
able in the orchestra, The band is still, however, 
composed of the finest material to be found in 
Europe, and it is still guided by a conductor, Mr. 
Costa, who, in promptitude, influence, and expe- 
rience, has had few, if any, rivals. 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The ‘lengthened 
sweetness, long drawn out,” of the Magic Flute 
was no less sweet than usual when Mozart’s 
‘masonic ” opera, as our German cousins call it, 
was played the other night ; but the flow of melody 
was arrested by omissions, rendered necessary by 
the indisposition of the Queen of Night. Pamina 
was also ill; and so it came about that one of the 
most melodious of operas was not so effective as it 
should have been.—A new tenor, a Signor Neri, 
was to have made his début on Monday as Edgardo; 
but although he rehearsed, he did not perform, and 
his place was taken by Signor Bettini. 





HAYMARKET.—Three recent performances at 
the Haymarket Theatre are fairly illustrative of 
the present state of English histrionic art. On 
Thursday in last week an old comedy of intrigue 
was revived, and supported by Mr. Buckstone’s 
company. On the following Monday and Tuesday 
an intermediate season commenced, with perform- 
ances of ‘ Othello’ and ‘ King John’ by a “‘scratch” 


| company, hastily summoned together. 


Complete success could scarcely be expected for 
the revival of Cibber’s ‘She Would and She Would 
Not.’ While our stage is passably rich in actors of 
broad comedy and of what are known as character 
parts, we are altogether unprovided with actors of 
light comedy. We have scarcely a man fitted to 
present the Wildairs, Lovewells or Don Octavios 
of the old drama of intrigue. In place of the airy, 
devil-may-care gallant, making love or war with 


| equal nonchalance, cunning in all fence of sword. 
| play or speech, we have a solemn and dreary being, 
ill at ease in his gay garments, and oppressed with 
the responsibilities of life and his part. We have 
an Ironsides of Cromwell playing one of Rupert’ 
roysterers. During the Haymarket performance 
this defect of our stage was unpleasantly con. 
spicuous. Mr. Howeis a conscientious and respect. 
able actor, and Mr. Kendal a well-looking gentle. 
man. But Mr. Howe’s airiness as Don Philip wag 
most uneasily worn, while Mr. Kendal’s seriousnegg 
as Don Octavio was portentous. The only genuine 
comic acting in the performance was exhibited by 
Miss Robertson, Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Chippen- 
dale. Miss Robertson, as Hypolita, wore her male 
disguise with becoming jauntiness. Her bearing 
and attitudes had ease which contrasted amusing] 
with the inflexible demeanour of the gallants with 
whom she was associated. In one scene—wherein, 
finding herself alone with the man she has offended, 
| she displays abject cowardice, which on the arrival 
of aid is changed into braggadocio—she was excel. 
lent. Her whole performance had the brightness 
and intelligence the absence of which from English 
comic acting is its great defect. Her walk is not 
yet perfect, and her utterance is at times indis. 
tinct. Mr. Buckstone’s Trappanti is broadly comic, 
recalling that of Fawcett. Trappanti is a tho- 
roughly unprincipled rascal, who lies unblushingly 
on all occasions. Mr. Buckstone represents him 
as an unctuous rogue, delivering his lies with a roll 
of the tongue as though he felt and liked their 
flavour. Mr. Buckstone has seldom gone more 
completely out of himself than in this representa- 
| tion. Bannister, according to Leigh Hunt’s de- 
| scription, gave a “‘hang-dog look” to the part— 
| an air of “slouchy meditation.” There is nothing 
of this kind in Mr. Buckstone. He is no whit 
| ashamed of his mendacity. To lie is a part of his 
profession ; to be beaten for so doing is an unplea- 
| sant accident belonging to it. Mr. Chippendale’s 
| Don Manuel preserves the traditions of a character 
| founded by Cibber himself. Cibber’s excellence in 
| parts of this class was stated by Foote to lift him 
| above the reach of Garrick. Mr. Chippendale is 
' more successful in depicting the lachrymose side 
of Don Manuel’s nature than the more jovial. The 
| entire performance of the piece was respectable, 
At its close, a trifling farce from the hig 
e will 
| defer any estimate of Mr. F. Buckstone’s powers 
| until he has had more opportunity of displaying 
| them. At present, his style is very hard and forced; 
| his words and laughter being obtained by a process 
| similar to pumping. 

The performances of Monday and Tuesday gave 
a lamentable but, we fear, correct idea of the state 
of tragic acting in England. A number of actors 
declaiming in various keys, but with equal rotun- 
dity of voice, the lines of Shakspeare, and accom- 
panying their delivery with carefully-arranged and 
totally insignificant looks and gestures, was the 
entertainment provided. Mr. Pennington, an actor 
as yet known only in subordinate parts, was the 
only exception to this rule. In his representation 
of Othello he avoided the errors of most of his 
predecessors. He neither ranted, strutted nor 
mouthed. So far a great improvement was visible. 
But he unfortunately stopped short, and when we 
waited for something in place of rant gave usnothing 
but tameness and commonplace. Mr. Ryder repre- 
sented Jago in most Mephistophilian guise. Othello 
could scarcely have called him honest Iago. Miss 
Ada Cavendish displayed some tact and a little 
power of pathos in Desdemona. 

In Tuesday night’s performance Mr. Anderson 
reappeared after his absence in Australia and 
played King John. In points of detail his imper- 
sonation differed somewhat from previous repre- 
sentations of King John. In spirit it was the same. 
Some chivalry of bearing Mr. Anderson possesses, 
and he is accordingly not entirely without qualifi- 
cation for the part. His representation was, how- 
ever, devoid of subtlety, and was in the main a mere 
repetition of well-known stage points. Miss Frances 
Bouverie made her first appearance as Constance, 
a part for which she had not a single qualification. 
Not for a moment was the Constance of Shakspeare 





recalled. In place of the lioness robbed of her 
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“helps we had a daintily-attired lady looking very 
ing, with wavy hair streaming to the waist, 
and scolding King Philip with a little more empha- 
sis than she might be justified in employing to her 
coachman. In the part of Faulconbridge, which 
re than almost any other in Shakspeare com- 
mends itself to the sympathies of an English | 
audience, Mr. Lewis Nanton displayed great 
hysical gifts, and ranted after approved fa-hion. | 
bile such representations as these are not only | 
tolerated, but received with applause by audiences, 
there is poor chance for tragic acting to upraise | 
its drooping head. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tue concert season has suddenly collapsed, the 
“complimentary ” concert given by the Philbar- 
monic Society being the last of importance. There 
was no novelty in the scheme, but the programme 
was overladen with good things, and the band was 
heard to better advantage in St. James’s Hall than 
inthe Hanover Square Rooms. Dr. Bennett's fanciful 
Fantasia-overture, suggested by Moore's ‘ Paradise 
gnd the Peri,’ has never before been so much 
relished. Mdlle. Nilsson, too, sang Beethoven’s 
trying scena, ‘Ah, perfido!’ with a certain largeness 
of style of which she had previously not shown any 
trace. Would not the old Society do well to remove 
altogether to St. James’s Hall? Their only chance 
of retrieving their former position is to lower their 
prices and to appeal to a larger constituency. 

Mr. Gye’s season at the Royal Italian Opera is 
understood to have been less profitable than the 
seasons of former years. 

A benefit concert is being arranged for Mr. W. 
Harrison, who, we regret to hear, is dangerously 
ill and in pecuniary distress. Whatever personal 
causes may have conduced to the failure of his 
attempt to establish a national opera, there is no 
doubt that he adventured the hard-earned savings 
of years in the scheme, and that all his means 
melted away in the great Covent Garden Theatre, 
the wide expanse of which could never he filled. 
Mr. Harrison has a claim on the sympathies of 
all to whom the cause of music is dear. 

A clever and a kindly gentleman has gone away 
from us in Stirling Coyne, the dramatic author. 
As a writer of farces, interludes and occasional 
pieces, he was one of the best known men in 
London ; such trifles as it pleased him to throw off 
gaining a general acceptance with the play-going 
public. He was also, it is understood, a veteran in 
that army of anonymous writers who keep up the 
high character and ceaseless activity of the period- 
ical press. For many years, he filled the office of 
Secretary to the Dramatic Authors’ Society. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday, at Highgate Ceme- 
tery. It was strictly private, the attendance being 
confined to the family and intimate friends of the 
deceased. We are glad to know that the Council 
of the Dramatic Authors’ Society propose, in con- 
sideration of the valuable services he rendered, to 
settle upon his widow a pension of 1001. a year for 
five years. 

Mr. Dillon will make his appearance at Drury 
Lane on the 15th of October, in a four-act drama, 
on which Mr, Bayle Bernard is now engaged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan will return during 
the autumn to the Queen’s Theatre, and will 
appear in an original five-act play by Mr. Watts 
Phillips. A second drama by Mr. Watts Phillips 
has been accepted at the same theatre; and a sen- 
sational piece, by the same author, is in preparation 
at the Surrey. 

Mr. R. Reece, author of several burlesques pro- 
duced at the New Royalty Theatre and elsewhere, 
is writing a comedy for the new Gaité Theatre. 
Mr. R. Soutar and Miss Ellen Farren have been 
engaged at this house. 

Mr. W. Brough has written a burlesque for the 
Queen’s Theatre. 

Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson will probably be the 
successor of Mr. J. Stirling Coyne as Secretary of 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

The national Eisteddfod is to be held this year 
at Ruthin, on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of August. 
As usual at these fantastic celebrations, the morn- 
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to be given for musical and literary composition 
and the evenings to miscellaneous concerts. ‘The 
Messiah ’ is to be given on the last day. 


| 


be momentous; for “the Cymmerian nation have 
the power to make it seven times the weight of the 
moon in gold to the man who shall read the will 


A three-act comedy, by M. de Léris, ‘ Les | of his father Cian from a copy of his Iliad or his 
Maris sont Esclaves,’ and a one-act sketch, by | Odyssey before the national Ensteddfod ”—so august 
M. Octave Gastineau, have been produced at the | is the assembly, and so potent is the nation! Pre- 
Gymnase Dramatique. | paratory to the great forthcoming event of an 

The new company of the Bouffes Parisiens is to | Eisteddfod, the bards and druids have bad a gather- 
open with ‘Coscoletto,’ an operetta written by | ing among the bills of Glamorganshire, at “the 
M. Offenbach for Ems, The extraordinarily popular | great rocking stone, the centre of the temple, in 


icomposer has condescended to promise to the | the form of the twining serpent.” On the Saturday, 


Bouffes three acts per annum from his industrious the “Gorsedd” was opened, “ when bards were 
pen. It is stated in the Paris papers that Mdile. | ordained, and a clergyman of great autiquarian 
Schneider is to receive 9,000 francs a month. This , research,”—it is a pity his name ix net kunown,— 
is contrasted with the salaries paid in former times, , was made a druid”; on the Sunday, the arch- 
—Madlle. Déjazet at the moment of her greatest druid (Jevan Mytyr), with a wand in bis left hand, 
popularity being paid only 2,000 francsa month. | having the secret sign of the deity on its head, 
‘ Armida ’ is said to be inrehearsal at the Grand and mounted with an image of the serpent,” in- 
Opéra. At the same theatre a Maile. Hisson, pupil veighed powerfully ayainst “‘the present popular 
of the Conservatoire, and of M. Wartel, the instruc- system of religion,” describing ‘‘ the believers as 
tor of Madame Trebelli and Mdlle. Nilsson, is fools”; lamenting the retrogression of bis country- 
reported to have made a favourable début in ‘Il men in intelligence and reason, aud “the money- 
Trovatore.’ She is engaged for four years. getting nature of the so-called Christian religion.” 
Does a week ever pass by without the destruc- A Welsh air on the harp, “ably rendered by Mr. 
tion of a theatre in some part of the world? A few O. Davies”; an address “from the stene,” and 
days ago the Alberto-Nota Theatre, in Turin, was several songs, “ of a druidical character,” pave the 
burnt to ashes. It was the old story. The skirts of finish to this important meeting. It ix singular 
a dancer having caught fire, she ran about the that the Welsh papers, in giving the account, seem 
wings until the scenery was also in flames; and | to see nothing grotesque or demented in these pro- 
the interior being constructed entirely of wood, the ceedings. They are taken as legitimate Eisteddfod 
whole building was speedily consumed. The audi- phenomena, just as a fetish festival or a wild der- 
ence managed to escape with no greater harm than | vish dance is considered as appropriate in its own 
the loss of hats and cloaks. region. Canuot the clergy be induced to do some- 
A third Ries (happily young) has made some thing in Wales besides becoming druids? A. B. 
sensation in Paris (if report is to be trusted) bya | Funerals on the Bedford Estute.—Atter thirty- 
new Quartett of his composition. eight years’ experience, I beg leave to say that I 
It is said that Signor Rossini intends to found have never known or heard of any bindrauce being 
a music-school in his native town, Pesaro, to which offered to the free passage of a walking funeral 
professors of the first class are to be attached. It through the Duke of Bedfurd’s estate. But when 
will not be easy to find these at the time present the death of an inhabitant of a house on the estate 
in Italy; so far, at least, as instrumental music is takes place, and it is convenient to take the curriage 
concerned, funeral of such a one through either of the gates 
For the Luther Festival at Worms, the musical , of the estate, an order to pass through may be 
part of which was sustained by merely male voices, obtained on application at the Duke’s office’ in 
Herr Jadassohn, we perceive, ventured the hardy | Montague Street. I have always had such an order 
step (to speak gently of the proceeding) of present- granted with readiness aud courtesy. 
ing his arrangement of Handel's immortal ‘ Hal- | WiLuraM Tacc. 
lelujah,’ for male voices alone! Recalling the bitter | Gothic Vaulting.—In Mr. Garbett’s ‘ Treatise 
censures and sarcasms which the Germans have , on the Principles of Design in Architecture,’ is 
been used to launch against English irreverence, tbe following passage:—*‘ Vaulting being the all- 
and aware that Herr Jadassohn has, among his pervading M-TIVE, the final CAUSE of Gothic 
own people, a certain reputation, we cannot call to _ architecture, that to which all its members subserve.” 
mind anything much more presumptuously offensive And in a note, —“ ‘I his was first shown, we believe, 
than the measure in question. by Ware, in his admirable ‘Tract on Vaults.’” 
— This view was in reality fir-t suggested by Barry 
, the painter. We quote the following passage from 
| Vol. I. of bis works, p. 130 (1809):—** The abso- 
, lute origin and cause why the pointed arch came 
Bards and Druids.—The Eisteddfod of Wales, | to be introduced was the confounding the circular 
which represents the least cultured section of the , and square forms together, and the ill understund- 
Welsh, by its friends called “national,” is doubt- | ing of some few examples of the ancients, when 
less fairly entitled tu that designation, if itis meant the necessity of things constrained them to uxe 
to set forth that here you see the best exhibition | those forms together. Besides the example cited 
of what barbarism and ignorance still survive in from the amphitheatre of Titus, there is to be seen 
the land. The forthcoming ‘Congress of bards in Adrian’s villa at Tivoli a number of chambers 
and literati,” among other curious phenomena, has which are square, and as there was a necessity for 
given occasion to the following anuouncement :— | covering them with a vaulted roof, the four sides 
“ Proffer of a rare national prize for universal met in a common point in the centre of the ceiling, 
competition at the National Eisteddfod, to be held | by which means each side of the ceiling gives 
at Ruthin. To any one who shall read out any exactly the same form of the Gothic arch, although 
part or parts of the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer, as_ they are in reality made up of half circles, cros-ing 
it has been written, letter for letter and word for | one another.” —Barry’s letter to Edmund Burke, in 
word, at sight, befure the National Eisteddfod, which this passage occurs, was written abvut 1768, 
without reference to any grammar or dictionary, or and Ware’s ‘Tract on Vaults’ was published in 
any other authority in any other language what- 1822. H. M. W. 
ever, save the living language of the Cymmerian William the Third in Ireland.--Until now I had 
race, to the satisfaction of a jury of twelve Welsh- overlooked a trifling error which occurs in a para- 
men and twelve Welshwomen, then present, who graph under your Werkly Gossip in noticing a 
have been born and bred by their respective Welsh | meeting of the Catholic University Historical So- 
parents, in their own country; who have always | ciety, at which the character of William the Third 
conversed in their own language from their in- | was discussed. As I happened to occupy the chair, 
fancy, and whvu have no legal relationship with permit me to say that the meeting was in Dublin, 
one another; who are perfectly ignorant of what is | and not in Cork ; that on the question being put 
called superior or technical education of learned | to the vote whether the character of William the 
scholars,” &c. The donor, in forwarding this great | Third was worthy of admiration, the negative was 
subject and the money, adds :—‘‘ Upon these con- | carried by a majority of one only; and that the 
ditions only, this national prize for universal com- | subject was discussed in a spirit of moderation that 
petition is a purse of ten sovereigns”; and though | should be expected from students of history. 
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the sum is not large, the consequences are likely to | H. HENNEsSY. 
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~ Canstick.—This word, primarily, should mean | 


“9, stick for cans”; milkmen use such an article 
in the present day, with a neat semi-circular hole 
cut in the front centre to receive the wearer’s neck. 
“ Coll under canstick, he can play with both hands,” 
evidently refers to this ; for the bearer, with his 
neck (coll=neck, see Bailey) properly adjusted in 
the canstick, has the weight of his burden thrown 
upon the shoulders, thus leaving both hands at 
liberty. This word, however, is capable of a more 
extended application; and in ‘King Henry IV..,’ 
Part I., act iii. sc. 1, I think the ‘brazen can- 


stick ’’ may be culinary, and refers to a very large | 
cooking apparatus—a can, pan, or rather caldron | 


—affixed by means of a hook to a metal crane over | 
the fire. Such things are now old-fashioned, but | 


used to swing to and fro on a pivot, and would | 


naturally be liable to squeak when shifted—ez. gr., 


I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn'd, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree. 
A. H. 


Hawser.—The modern spelling obscures the | 
derivation of this word; but it becomes clear on | 
reading Florio’s ‘‘ ‘ Alzaniere,’ a halsier, or he that | 


haleth a ship or barge by a rope: a halse, or halsier | 


in a ship.” a.p. 1598. 


Wit.—“‘ King Pellinore bore the wit of the death | 


of King Lot.” An expression very like this is still 
used in Orkney. An Orcadian would as soon say 
“T got the wite of it,” as ‘‘I was blamed for it.” 
A number of old English words and expressions 


obsolete even on the mainland of Scotland are | 


still found in the Orcadian dialect. W. B. J. 


' 
Hoppesteres.—As cromsters occurs in the ‘ Leyces- 


ter Correspondence,’ p. 131,—‘‘ We have alredy, 
concluded and in making reddy, almost x good 
ig? and good cromsters,”—and is interpreted 
by Mr. Thoms and Mr. Bruce 
crooked prows,” from crow, ne may I ask 


‘vessels with | 


your Dutch and Danish correspondents whether | 
they have any word which would give us a possible | 


sense for hoppe, so that Chaucer's “ shippes hoppe- 
steres” 
bellatrict? Could hoppe or oppe be our up? Mr. 
Bruce notes that ‘‘cromsters” occurs also in Sir 


Roger Williams’s ‘ Actions of the Lowe Countries,’ | 
‘a navy of some hundred saile of ships, hoyes, | 
F. 


and crumsters”’ (p. 118). 


could be shown to translate the Italian | 


Algebra.—The vague use of terms in old times | 


is well shown by Florio’s second meaning for 
“Algebra, the arte of figurative numbers or Arith- 
metick. Also the art of bone-setting.” 


Mote.—In reply to ‘“‘Ad Fines,” I can state that 
in the neighbourhood of Peterhead there are, or 
were a few years ago, two “ hillocks,” situated on 
two distant eminences, evidently artificial, which 
went by the name of ‘‘ Mote Hills,” and which local 
tradition used to assign to the meeting- place of a 
tenantry of two different baronial proprietors. 
my memory does not fail me, I have heard of a. 


| 


a few others, of similar appearance and designa- | 


tion, in the counties of Aberdeen and Banff. 
SENEX. 
In reply to your Correspondent, ‘“‘ Ad Fines,” 


I may mention that at York the agger or mound | 


of earth raised round the city, upon which the 
walls are built, is called the Mote. ye Ae 





TRAVELLING MAP 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 


With Index of easy reference to 9,700 Places on the 
Map. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 7s. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 


“A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map 
of the country previously p For comp accuracy, 
and — it is perfect. Not a turnpike or carriage road, or im- 

t footpath throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
Pat ha: — its representative here in double aud single black lines.” 





The following Mars from KEITH JOHN- 
| STON’S ROYAL ATLAS are published separately, uni- 
| formly with the above, in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to 
| each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of One Sheet, and 8s. for 
| Maps of Two Sheets :— 

ENGLAND AND WALES (Two Sheets). 
AUSTRIAN EMPIRE (Two Sheets). 

PRUSSIA. 

ITALY (Two Sheets). 

FRANCE. 

SWITZERLAND. 

IRELAND. 

BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

SPAIN. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

SOUTH AMERICA (Two Sheets). 


UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(Two Sheets). 


CANADA (Two Sheets). 

AFRICA, 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INDIA (Two Sheets). 

CHINA AND JAPAN. 

BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN SEA, 
PALESTINE. 


Ww. Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
Imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, 31. 10s, 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently 
erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 
Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different 
Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, 
together with occasional Perspective Views and Details. The 


| buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a state- 
| ment of the actual cost is given. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 


In 2 large vols., including the SurrLemenr, imp. 8vo. cloth, 
4l. 15a. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


| With a SUPPLEMENT, bringing the information down to the 


Cricketing Terms.—I have often been asked about | 


the word signifying, according to Dr. Ogilvie, ‘ the 
turn for using the bat in cricket.” Now I want to 


ask your opinion about the word inning. What is | 


its singular, if it has one? Is it inning or innings? 
One hears men, who ought to know about such 
things, say ‘‘one innings’ ” just as often as “ one 
inning.” What, again, is the plural? Is it innings 
or inningses?—Is the word “ wicket”’ identical with 
the word “stump”? or is it applied only to each 
set of three stumps usually placed at twenty-two 
yards from one another? If so, there are only two 
wickets, and therefore a man cannot say he knocked 
a wicket out of the ground unless he means he 
knocked all the three stumps out. The latter 
seems, I think, the more likely, because we have 
the word “ wicket” me: aning a little gate. A. F. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—M. A. J. ail H.—S. R. T. M._— 
J. E. A—H. H. H. B.—T. 8.—Viator—G, L.— 
received. 





latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. 
* This excellent book of reference ... .. / All the articles we have 
examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of cor- 


rectness in minute detail than we should have thought prac- 
ticable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum. 


*.* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may 
be had separately, cloth, 16s. 
BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





Imperial 4to. half morocco, gilt edges, 57. 58. 
THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of above One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, em- 
bracing the Latest Discoveries and Political Changes in all Parts 
of the World. 

Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
With an Index to nearly 120,000 Places. 


“ Finally. an Index of no less than 120,000 names makes this 
excellent Atlas a most convenient one for general use and re- 
ference.”— Suturday Review. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 





— 
Price THREEPENCE each Number, 
Or free by post for Four Stamps, 


THE 
ECHOES CARTOONS’ 
No. 34.—Miss Echo. 
Be No. 35.—Sisters of Circe. 
<2 } No. 36.—Daughters of Penelope, 
Zits | No. 37 —What you are comi 
x Ladies, =a 
No. 38.—A Belgravian Kettledrum, 
No. 39.—The Husband’s Friend, 


No. 40.—Valentines and Orsons. 


No. 41,— Fashions of the Comin 
Season. 


No. 42.—Alexandra. 
Bequeath to death your nwmbness, for from hin 


FEBRUARY, 
Part 2. 





Dear life redeems you.—You perceive she stirs, 


" Winter's Tale, 


No. 43.—Half-way House (to Rome), 


S sd No. 44.—Co-operative “Society.” 
aa No. 45.—The Ladies’ Exchange. 
No. 46.—A True Knight of St. Patrick, 
No. 47.—The “ Girl of the Period.” 
~ _ | No. 48.—Next Door Neighbours (St, 
=e Alban’s and St. Peter's), 
a No. 49.—* Doth not a Meeting like 
“ this Make Amends?” 


\No. 50.—The Living Walls of Britain, 


51.—Woman Suffrage. 


52.—The Ladies’ Cage (House of 
Commons). 


No. 53.—Victoria. 


‘‘Moderate lamentation is the right of the 
dead, excessive grief the enemy to the living.” 
All’s Well that Ends Well, 


54.—No Work to Do (Court Mil- 
liners). 


No. 


MAY, 
Part 5. 


(No. 55.—The Derby Day (Double 
artoon). 


No. 56.—The Victor’s Reward. 
) No. 57.—Arcadia. 

No. 58.—At the Opera. 

No. 59.—Sweet Summer Time. 


JUNE, 
Part 6 


-No. 60.—At the “Zoo.” 
No. 61.—“ The Horticultural.” 
1 No. 62.—Among Pretty Thieves. 


No. 63.—Volunteer Life at Wimble- 
. don. 


JULY, 
Part 7. 





The above are contained in Parts I. to VII. of 
the New Series, price ONE SHILLING each Part, 
or sent free by post for Fourteen Stampa. 





London : 
“ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS” OFFICE, 
19, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Sold by all amet and News-agents, and atall Railway 
Book-stalls. 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIII. for AUGUST, of 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


Contents. 
}, BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. ; 5. From ROME to NARNI. 
| 


Price 


ee Chaps. I.—V. (With | ¢ SEPARATE. (With an Illustration.) 
an ; J ‘ | 7. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an American. No. VII. 
RITICIS ARIES. No, I. Mr. Al | 

2, CRITICISMS on CONTEMPORARIES. No. I. Mr. Algernon | 4 ‘he Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. IX. 

4. the TURF and the TURFITES. (With an Illustration) | 9, The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. Book III. Chap. 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. Book II. Chap. 11. A Trust | Vf. The Last Chance.—VII. Ineluctabile Fatum. 

4 A scharged.—IV. Alice aids the Builder. | ; 


New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘Armadale, ‘No Name,’ 
‘The Dead Secret,’ &c. 


THE MOONSTONE, by WILKIE COLLINS. 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, Special Corre- 


spondent of the Standard. In 1 vol. 8vo. [This day. 
The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of | The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


America. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). HUNTER. By Major BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d- 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Nearly ready. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From | The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Pa . - Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert 
nal Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpub- inal 
faked Sources. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8y0. 362. Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. In 3 vols. 


“CON AMORE”: or, Critical Chapters. |4,, WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By 


7" A 86 the Author of ‘Altogether Wrong,’ ‘Dacia Singleton, 
By JUSTIN M‘CAR-THY, Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neigh- &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, With LIllustrati of the Alhamb 
pours,’ &c. 1 vol. 12s. E 


scorial, &c. 15s. 





Just ready.—A New and Revised Edition of CLARISSA. 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By S. Richardson. 


In Three Volumes. 
Edited by BE. S. DALLAS, Author of ‘ The Gay Science.’ 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION. 


“|. No one who is familiar with ‘ Clarissa’ can wonder at Macaulay’s admiration of it, nor be unprepared for 
his account of its fascinating influence. He knew it almost by heart. It is the finest work of fiction ever written in 
any language, said Sir James Mackintosh. He who was our first novelist in point of time has, in fact, produced our 
first novel in point of rank. And not only is this opinion the final outcome of English, it is also the settled faith of 
French, criticism. The French are our chief rivals in prose fiction; and their opinion of ‘Clarissa’ is summed up in 
the saying of Alfred de Musset—that it is le premier roman du ‘5 } 

“T have ventured to offer to English readers a revised edition of the marvellous tale,—matchless in the range of 
prose fiction,—because, for the honour of our literature, I lament that the noblest of all novels, the most pathetic and 
the most sublime, should be unread and well-nigh unknown among us, and because I agree with the French critics in 
thinking that the prolixity which has been its bane may be diminished with an advantage to‘which there is no serious 


drawback.” 


The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 
DIANA GAY; or, the History of « Young Lady. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of ‘Hester Kirton,’ ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


a Novel. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The SEA-BOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ ‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen,’ &e, 3 vols. (Just ready. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 


GARRETT. 3 vols. [August 1. 


LINE: 


In 3 vols. 


The LOST 


Golden Heart.’ 


By Tom Hood, Author of ‘A 


(Ready this day. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By |The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel, 
Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In3vels. | wn ny By om a Pender Cudlip), Author of 
The ROCK A-HEAD: a Novel. By 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,’ * Kissing the 
uid = . P GREY, Author of ‘ Never for Ever.’ In 3 vols. 


Rod,’ &c. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


BA A’ th f NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 28., of 
ae ON OUR. cre, the Author of| one PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 


CHARLES H. ROSS. 
SWOR D and GOWN. By the same 





Also, now ready, 
MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the 
Author of * Archie Lovell,’ ‘ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ &c. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS 
(1867). With all the Original Illustrations. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. the Cheap 
Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a 


Novel. By the Author of * Cometh up as a Flower.’ 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Fourteenth Thousand, 
. THE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 
i batim (by permission) from the SATURDAY REVIEW, 


ice 2d., post free 3 stamps.—Bingham, Broad-street, B: , 
Toadon: J. G. Berger, 12, Newcastlestreet, Strand. » Bristol 





Now ready, 28. 6d. 


HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? an Inquisy 


suggested by Mr. Beckwith’s ‘ Practi Y vine.” 
By JAMES L. DENMAN. ot Botes-en Wine. 


Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, Revised and E ith 
additional Recent Cases, Price $2. ~ mead —_ 
PILEPSY and its CURE, 
By GEORGE BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
London: Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers. 








GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


> 
With Travelling Map, post Svo. 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the COUNTIES of 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER: in- 
cluding CIRENCESTER, CHELTENHAM, STROUD, TEWKES- 
BURY, LEDBURY, BroMyaRD, LEOMINSTER, Ross, MAL- 
VERN, STOURBRIDGE, KIDDERMINSTER, DUDLEY, Druit- 
WICH, BROMSGROVE, EVESHAM, &c. 


Also now ready, post Svo. 2s. 6d. each, 
I. HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 16 Illustrations. 


II. HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. 


III. HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL, With 7 Illustrations. 


Also, the above, Complete in One Volume, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The THREE CHOIRS: a HAND- 
BOOK to the CATHEDRALS of GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, and WORCESTER ; with a complete Description 
of the Buildings and a History of each Diocese, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Bishops. By RICHARD J. 
KING, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 





HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 


saline 
Now ready, complete in 10 vols. post 8vo. 6s. each, 


The HISTORICAL WORKS of 
HENRY HALLAM. A revised and uniform edition, with 
all the Author's latest corrections and additions, containing 
—HISTORY of ENGLAND—EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES—LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 


The Works may be had separately :— 
I. HISTORY of EUROPE DURING 


the MIDDLE AGES. 8 vols. post Svo. 18s. ; or LisRARY 
EDITION, 3 vols, 8vo. 30s. 

* * The public are cautioned against an edition of Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages recently advertised, as itis an old edi- 
tion, which the author himself declared to be full of errors, 
which are greatly increased by numerous typographical 
errors, &c., in the reprint referred to. 


The only correct editions of HaLLam’s Works are pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, 
IL CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND ; from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s.; or Liprary 
EpITIoN, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Ill LITERARY HISTORY of 
EUROPE. 4 vols. post 8vo. 243,; or LisRARY EDITION, 
3 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


(In preparation.) 
The STUDENT'S HALLAM. An 


EriroME oF THE HisToRY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
Mipp.e AGEs, with additional Notes and Illustrations. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. Uniform with the 
*SrcpENT’s HuME.’ 


JOHN Musnay, Albemarie-street. 
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Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 


SHAKESPEAREAN GEMS: 


In French and English Settings. 
From the PLAYS of the BARD of AVON ; arranged for the Use of Schools and Students. 


Translated into French by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Translator of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Gay’s Fables, Evangeline, &c. 


London: Witiiam Trea, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Immediately, with Eight Wood Engravings, crown 8vo. 


A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN 
ABYSSINIA: 


‘With some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, his Country, and People. 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army. 
(Lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia.) 


Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING, 


In Six Volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 5s. each, 
On Wednesday, the 29th instant, VoLume VI. 
IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. 





On Wednesday, the 29th inst., 
THE VIRGINIANS. Vol. Il. (Completing the Work), 
With 24 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


SmuitH, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


The ALPINE REGIONS of SWITZERLAND and the NEIGH- 
BOURING COUNTRIES. A Pedestrian’s Notes on their Physical Features, Scenery, and 
Natural History. By T. G. BONNEY, M.A. F.G.S. &c., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Member of the Alpine Club, With Illustrations by E. Whymper. 


Cambridge: DrtcHton, BELL & Co. 
London: Bruit & Datpy. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


DORE A RT UNION. 
Illustrations to the ‘Idylls of the King’ by Gustave Doré. 


Gustave Doré’s Edition of ‘ELAINE’ has won hig’ 
any book for years. The ‘‘ Opinions of the Press” ma 
appreciation in which chefs-d’euvre of Doré are held. 





her and more unanimous praise than has been bestowed upon 
y be referred to as the best possible evidence of the universal 


For ONE GUINEA Fac-similes of the Nine Drawings may be had, beautifully printed by Vincent Brooks, the 
of the originals, besides a Chance of obtaining ONE of the DRAWINGS THEMSELVES. 


. The Drawings and Fac-similes are ON VIEW at the Ceramic Court, Crystal Palace, whence Prospectuses contain” 
ing full particulars will be sent on application, gratis and post free. Agents appointed in all Towns. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


TWELVE HUNDRED BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS. 
The SALE CATALOGUE for July is NOW READY, and will be posted free 


on application. Purchasers are invited to contrast the prices with thuse quoted in any 
other Catalogue. 


size 





THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
15, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


Price 5s. i. 
WEYMOUTH and ISLE of P< YRTLAND 

GEOLOGY of. New Issue, with Geological Map of ’ 
District—Sections—Coast atc amie of Fossils, and pel 
Illustrations ; with much Information on the Natural History 
of the Coast. 

By ROBERT DAMON, F.G.S., 
Member of the Imperial Nat. Hist. Soc. of Moscow, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
HE FOUNDLING of CRU LIGHT 
A New Story of Gipsy Life. By a New Author. , 


London: F. Warne & Co. Manchester: John Heywood 


pool: R. Wimbles. 36, Renshaw-street. And all Bookeellene"™ 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lowsarp-stagy 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1789, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary, 
$$ ____ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


QcoTTisa UNION FIRE and LIFE Iy. 
h SURANCE COM PANY.—London, 37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh 
and Dublin. Established 1824. Invested funds at ist August, 
1867, 1,000.3591. 

The Office Books close for the year on the 3!st of July, and al] 
Policies taken out before that date will rank for four years’ bonay 
at the next division of profits, which will take place im 187), 

Forms for proposal and Pros; ectuses, containing all necessary 
particulars, may be had at the Offices as above, or of the Com 


*s agents. 
ee ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary, 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant Secretary, 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE  SUCIETY 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, , 
AND 
CHARING CROSS 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to persons effecting Assurances now are— 

Low rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable an 
nually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in Eighty percent. of the profits, according to the 
conditions in the Society's prospectus. 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi. 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 
sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
policy-holder. 

The present is a favourable period for effecting new assurances, 
on reference to the next quinquennial division. 

JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Iustituted 1823. 
Invested Assets—U pwards of Five aud a Quarter Millions, 
Annual Income—Half a Million. 

Claims paid—Seven and a Half Millions. 
Four-Fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennially, 
Bonueex hitherto added to Polivies—U pwards of Four Millions, 

For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &., apply to the 
Actuary at the Office. Fleet-street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
IX -POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5a, 


to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TE AND.-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members, 
RETURNS for 1868. : : 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First- 
Class Risks. a 
Life Department—55 per cent. of the Premiums on all Policiesof 
above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—1,191,968l. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


| Kenpaleeheniaiane 


LA” LIFE 








LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1829. 
The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,0002. and an Assurance 
Fund amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Income. 
es per ceils. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
ifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 


ates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
ea 


The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
ravel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surreuder Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 

favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

Anbuities—immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a Fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to 

obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 

E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the 

Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 

‘| WURISTS’ KNAPSACKS, upon Patent ¥ oke 
Princi dvant i ded Circulati Equal 





, 5 p i cq 
Distribution of Weight across Shoulders, Arms wholly relieved 
rom Pressure. 

8. W. SILVER & CO., Manufacturers, 


66 and 67, CORNHILI, and 2, 3 and 4, BISHOPSGATE 
WITHIN, LONDON, E.C. 





Factories—Canal Cut, Limehouse, E. 
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re 
aTHS AND TOILET WARE.—W1111AM 
‘ §. BURTON has one large Show-room devoted exclusively 
the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of 
jot jsat once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
o tended to >make this Establishment the most distinguished 
y.—Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers. 
51. 3 Nursery, 158. to 32s. ; Sponging, 98. 6d. to 328.; Hip, 
gd. to 318. 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He has 
0UR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Iron 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
Portable Folding Bedsteads from lis. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 148. 6d. ; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each ; handsome 
Qmamental Tron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
gl. 138. 6d. to 201. 


17ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
\ NISHING TRONMONGER, by Apr ointment, to H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATAL 
paid. It — upwards of 700 Lilustrations o 
STOCK of 


ding and Bed-hs angings. 


OGUE gratis and post- 
f his unrivalled 


Sterling SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Nickel Silver and Urns and Kettles, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutlery, 
Dish Covers, Hot- water Dishes, Clocks and Candelabra, 
Stoves and Fenders, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Kitchen Ranges, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
lamps, Gaseliers, droom Cabinet iia ee 
Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, 
With List of Prices, and P are of the Le eg large tae Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street , W.;_1, 14, 2, 3, anc hal roel street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’s-pla Ace ; and i Newman. “yi ard, London 


pure LIG r WINES 









HT 
for the SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 





St. Julien Claret .......+.+..+. 188, 208. 248. and 30s. per doz. 
White Bordeaux 24s. 30s. and 36a. Po 
Burgundy sees eeevee 248, 368. and 428. *” 
Chablis ceccocceceee 248 308. 36a. and 482. a 
Hock and Mos ovelle acne Me. ee, 2 oes on 
Chi = agne. : 36s. 488. 60%. and 66s. ” 
24s. 303. 368. and 42s. ”» 
Rr ‘from first- class Shippers. 248s. 308. 368. und 42s. * 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Lieb- 
fraumilch, 60s.- Johannisberger and Steinberger, 728., 848%. to 


1%s.—Braunberger, Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 488. to 84a.— 
Sparkling Moselle, 488., 60s., 668., 785.—Very choice Champagne, 
66s., 788.—Fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare 


eat, Lachryme Christi, 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-oftice order, or reference, any quantity will 
be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s-road. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


E LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention 
to the foll. wing PRICE LIST of WINES:— 


728. and 84s. per dozen. 





Per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines ° ee 248. 308. 
Fine wines, pale or golden 368. 428. 
Amontill: ado and Manzanilla “ oe 483. 
Vino de Pasto, a full dry wine 54a. 
Ports—Crusted 388. 448. 568. 
- Newly bottled 308. 368. 428. 
Clarets—P’ are sound wines 188. 248. 308. | 
ne, with bouquet 368. 423. 548. 66s. 
Champagnes— a, —_ fine dry wines : quarts 36s. 548. | 
208. 308. | 
- First Brands, rich and dry: quarts 668. 728. | 
368. 5 


Cognac Brandies Old, Pale and Brown 488. 608. 728. 908. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds, 


E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine 
Trade by the numerous inquiries of their Customers for good 
sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large and care- 
fully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign copnexions 
have enabled them todo to great advantage. Their cellars are 
now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and Samples of Wines 
will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, 
Portman- -square, London, V 


ARVEY'’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested | 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
ean be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


_LAZENBY & SON’ Ss PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. ‘LAZENB BY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
ENTS, so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in gate ae their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. C di 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecefally. ietened that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
Ww. Priced Lists post free on application. 


ne Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 





QEGARS. —Gentlemen can now! be supplied omen 

\) a single Box of Havannah Segars by Partagas. 

Murias, Pumariega, Morales, and other celebrated eee “Y one 
fit on the import cost, for Cash —R. CLA & CO., 
mporters, 37, Golden- “square, Regent-street, we To 'o prevent de a 

_ the execution of orders they should in all cases be ied 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
* Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street ; and 
Lonpox { 22, Cornhill. cciibamei ai i 
MANcHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 
LiveRPooL—50, Bold-s 
For TOURISTS, weDOLare a in wenions Ramya y 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and s 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
| NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 


ig as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp. and more ada ted r-) this | ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with Si The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high iuner flap, 1s. per 100. 
Sleeve Linings, being 21s. 6d Light C Cheviot Suits, from 21. 28. 
Waterproof Tweed and Melton Uvercoats, 12. 18. and 2U. 28. each, | STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 28. 6d. per ream. 
Suits, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure at a few | FOOLSCAP, 6s. 6d. per ream. 


hours’ notice. y - 
. J. & D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 


BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—(Super thick). 
PrsLD's PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 





The New Cream Wove “ CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, iutrod 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. : ee 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. 100. 
| Poueees Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monsgeaina, two 
| letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Price List of Paper Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery Cabi 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free xj aed 
(EstaBLisHeD 1841.) 


By Royal Command. - 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 


attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Dura- 
bility will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham- street, Birmingham; 91, a 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London 

RIGHT & MANSFIE LD, 
DECURATORS, UrpeLssenans and CABINET 


Ss. 
Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
3, Great Portland- street, Oxford-street, Ww. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S — 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair toits youthful colour 


an auty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Lees ag Spots. 
IT will a romote luxuriant gro 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS tee! 
IT removes all dan 
IT contains neither oil hor 4. 
In large Bottles, ees Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
| Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
ALVANISMv. NERV: US EXH AUSTION, 
PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DE- 
HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, | BILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver 
Complaints, Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy, ndigestion, Functional 
Disorders, &c.--ON LOAN. For ascertaining the efficacy,a TEST 
of real VOULTA- BLECTRIC Self-a — CHAIN BANDS, 
BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a week. 
Price from 5s. to 22s., according to power. Combined Bands for 
restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 308. to40s. New Patent Self- 
restorable Chain Batteries, 31. to 41. eampene. Pamphlet post free. 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establish t 
200, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 


ANDLES FOR THE BALL ROOM, 
pure Spermaceti, Chinese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all | 
with FIELD’S PATENT ENDS. These Candles will neither 
neee, bend, nor gutter. Spiral Parti-Coloured Candles of all | 
shades. 
Sold by all Dealers in Candles, and (wholesale only) by J.C. &J. 
FIELD, Patentees, J Lambeth, London. 


cue BB’S BS NEW I PAT ‘ENT SAFES, §steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
ey of Prices, with 130 Lilustrations, of vs sizes and qualities, 

Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


A RQUET SOLIDAIRE, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 
For FLOORS and BORDERING to Ror OMS, &e. 
Being manufactured by steam machinery is laid complete at less 
cost than Turkey carpets, having the advantage over = foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly and being cheape: 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra oe. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application to 
26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 











SIX MEDALS—London, New York, Dublin, and Paris. 
SILVER MEDAL, PARIS, 1867, 


being the onty Medal awarded to any English Manufac- 
turer of CHOCOLATE and COCOA, has been obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE, for EATING and for the TABLE, 
in great variety. 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 
FRY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, distinguished or — purity, 
delicacy of flavour, and nutritious propertie: 


HY INCUR THE RISKS of Limited 
gear by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 

Stores, when you can save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST | 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the Goods delivered at | 
your own door? TEAS of all descriptions, from 1s. 3d. per lb. 
upwards. Price Lists post free on a at the Company’s 


Warehouses, 9, GREAT ST. 
Bishopsgate. 





Rasy CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
THE BEST MADE. 
300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and imme- 
diate delivery. Easy Uhairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERN mae -Oreeet, Oxford-street, W.; 
‘actory 34 and 35, CH ARLES-STREET. 
An Iilastrated Catalogue post free. 


IELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP 

in Tablets, 8d. and 1s., is exquisitely perfumed, and imparts 

a grateful softness and suppleness to the hands. It is especially 

aaa pted for warm weatber as it exerts a cooling influence on the 
skin peculiar tu itself. See name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 


Wholesale—J. ©. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, 8. deat 
oe (OCKLE’ S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


“OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE ” for INDIGESTION. 
SOA In Boxes at 1s. 1/d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


(jecsiss ANTIBILIOUS 
for BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


(ecnLs's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
for LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 18. 1:d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lle. 


‘bee ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
may be had throughout the United Kingdom. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lls. 











MEtc4LF&, BINGLEY & Co.'s ’S New Pat- 
I tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. per box. me 7 61818, Ox FORD-STREET. 








FIELD’S 


(Registered 14th April, 1868.) 

This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White 
and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each 
Tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming 
a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. 
Price 3d. per Tablet. Seethe name oneach. Wholesale of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or “ SOM- 
MIER ye KER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
i ts, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the “Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 
Each neoaee Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
are pene’ 8 Mattress, Tuck Patent,” received th 
e * Smee’s pring Mattress, Tucker’s Paten e e pam . 
pared Prize Mepat, or Honourable Mention given to Bedding eal W ¥ EAKNESS. ss The _ finest TONIC is 
ny description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, g of | WATERS’S QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a Sto- 
may be obtained re from 25x.) of most respectable Bedding | machic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Vilmen, gerncany nee . 
Warehousemen and Upholsarers, and Wholesale of the Manu- | at 30s. per Dozen. —Wasene & Wi.uiams, the Original Makers, 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 2, Martin's. lane, Cannon- street, London. 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C. -—— 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
and ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They a } 
pare for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and ra: 

rice’ from 51. 58. yprards. For Family use they are unrivalled, 
Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues 
Samples of Work sent free by post. 
HEAPSIDE, nO C., and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET. LONDON, 


PNNEFORDS Ss FLUID ‘MAGNESIA. _ 

mois. for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild mem for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


PILLS 








INDIGESTION. | 


| NoOkton S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and 11s. 


| PAlNe LESS DEN TISTRY (Patented System). 
entirely Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY EONS. — original and only practitioners a beng 
0! nless Dentistr. e prominent adv: 
t thas summarily 4 od Faneet, the Medical Profes- 
a and the Press :—** Perfect immunity from pain ; every kind 
of operation avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, economy, 
| durability ; a a wonderfully pees app 
| Jess, then wena charged for o1 deseriptions of artificial 
ahora? Mosely & one (the oldest established Eng- 
i "Denti 3 Cross Hallway * station). aD ed over tha fe Telegraph 
Wi 30" 
Ome eth from 50. Sete from Sto 30 Guineas. Consultation 
ormation free. 

















bate 10: Orders on 
remittance. Cheques crossed, Union Bank. P.O. 0 


XUM 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists 


throughout the World. and every inf 
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NOTICE.—_MISS BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
Fourth Edition, in 3 vols. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT: 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &c. 


‘‘ There is not a dull page between cover and cover.”—Daily Sen, June 25. 
“‘The best Miss Braddon has written.”—Morning Star, June 1 
S Unquestionably the most powerfully written story of the most powerful novel writer of the third quarter of this 
nineteenth century.”—Morning Advertiser, June 2. 
“Tt has but one moral—a pure and true one. "Morning Post, July 2. 


London: WarpD, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





“ Briskest of all the magazines is Belgravia.”—Morning Star. 
*'The best shilling —_— that nen possesses.” —Standard. 


PRPADADARAADLS PDPRADRADDRAI ILS 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


On Wednesday next, 29th inst., price 1s., enlarged to 160 pages, Illustrated with Four whole-page 


Engravings in every number, 


BELCGRA V1 A. 





Contents for August. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, the ADVENTURES and MISADVENTURES of ROBERT AINS- 
LEIGH. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
Chaps. V. I rise in the World. 
», VI. I fall in Love. 
»,» VII. How I became an Orphan. 
VIII. I fall into Disgrace. 
II. LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT. By George Augustus 8 
VI. On Little Women. 
. PERSONALITIES of a SCOTCH TOUR. By T. H. S. Escott. 
. HABET. By William Stigand. Illustrated by Louis Huard. 
V. LONDON CLUBS. By Walter Thornbury. PAR 
Clubs Past and Present :—Clubs Present: No. II. Brookes’s—White’s. 
‘I. A SUMMER DAY-DREAM. By J. Campbell Smith. 
. DIANA GAY. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 
. SENSATIONATISM in SCIENCE. By R. H. Patterson. 
. MORNING DREAMS. Illustrated by < * Thompson. 
X. The WHITEBAIT MYSTERY. By J. Bertram. 


oe 


ala. 


XI. DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
XII. The TROOPER’S STORY. By Wiiliam Sawyer. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 
XIII 


- MARRIAGE versus CELIBACY. 
’.. HORACE in PALL MALL. By Walter Thornbury. 


XV. PINS. 
‘I. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By M. E. Braddon. 
By Mortimer Collins. 


. UNDER the LIMES. 
NOTICE. 
new Novel by the Author of ‘ Paul Massie, ‘ The Waterdale 
Neighbours, &c., will be immediately commenced in ‘ BELGRAviA.’ 





The‘ Belgravia’ is the largest Monthly Magazine ever published. It consists of One Hundred and Sixty 
Pages of Literature, contributed by well-known Writers, and it is Illustrated with Four whole-page Engravings 
monthly. Price One Shilling. 


N.B.—The Fifth Volume of ‘ Betcravia,’ elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side and back, 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready. Also Cases for binding (2s. , designed by Luke Limner. *.* The Volumes of 
“ BELGRAVIA’ form a most acceptable present. 


Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Immediately, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned paper, and strongly 
bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo. price 6s, 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


Also ready, uniform with the above, Frontispieces and Vignette Titles, printed in Tint, on toned paper, price 6s. each? 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. ONLY A CLOD. 
AURORA FLOYD. HENRY DUNBAR. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. | THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 
LADY’S MILE. LADY LISLE. 
CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. \ TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works are in active preparation, and will appear in due succession. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘BIRDS OF PREY.’ 


Immediately, price 2s., complete, feap. vo. ornamental boards, uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLer, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 























Ready this day, price 2s. boards, 
ILDRED'’S WEDDINg. 
A FAMILY HISTORY. 
By FRANCIS DERRICK, Author of ‘ The Kiddle-a-Wink? 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, in 3 vols. cloth, 31s. 6d., New Novel by 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 


[HE CHILD WIFE: aTale of the Two Worlds, 





Cloth gilt, 150 pp. small 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


OTES on UN-NATURAL HISTORY; ; being 
a Selection of Fictions accounting for Facts. By the Author 
of ‘ Notes on the Months,’ &c. (St. Swi thin) 
“* Familiar to children, not unknown to youth, commended ang 
= — by old men, yet no more true than the miracles of 
ahomet. 








In boards, with leather backs and corners, price 10s. 6d, 


ACING and CHASING: The Road, th 
River, and the Hunt. Illustrated in 50 Drawings by Hap. 
LOT K. BROWNE (Phiz). Engraved by Graphotype. 


eee 

OUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. Vol. I. 620 pages, now Teady, 
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